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MUSEUM LAND 


ONE WONDERS HOW many of the surréalistes (you 
remember the word?) discovered the museum in 
London where you may see displayed, under a card 
which firmly says HIsTory, old earth and water closets ? 
When a visitor steps into the Parkes Museum, in 
Buckingham Palace Road, he will most likely be greeted 
by a familiar sound of rushing water. The exhibits 
work, and promising young plumbers may study how 
early models functioned. The hall is enlivened by some 
miraculously horrid mosaics, and a brick which stands 
on damp sand shows how much water it absorbs by an 
arrangement quite Heath Robinson. Ina gallery upstairs 
there are bottled bits of animals in various stages of 
misfortune. One case is devoted to the Pediculus 
Humanus, or Human Louse. A chart tells one its needs : 
Larva—One Meal; 1st Nymph—meal every 24 hours ; 
2nd Nymph—meal every 24 hours. There are, too, 
photographs of the spreading of lice by direct and 
indirect contacts. An exhibit labelled “A Preventive 
and a Remedy ”’ is a bucket, cloth, brush, and red soap. 
Next to the louse comes the bed bug. There is a nice 
chart showing how fit the bug is after each feed of 
human blood. However, the “ Result of the Passage of 
a Bed Bug across a Prepared Medium”’ does not seem 
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to be what you and I might call a result. It is some 
consolation to see that the bug hasn’t made much 
difference; or does it simply mean that the man who 
prepared the medium didn’t really have his heart in his 
work? Some photos of abbatoirs prepare the way for 
what those who are not museum-conscious might call 
a grocer’s window. Tins of Benger’s food and Nestle’s 
milk; all quite straightforward and pleasing. The 
visitor passes on with a lighter step to the Humane 
Killers, and then to a section labelled waTER. Some 
kindly soul was so moved by this case of taps that he 
presented the museum with a series of water-colours 
of fish. You may also inspect the complete life cycle of 
the flea “‘ under favourable conditions ”’ or the bones of 
a horse and cow “ for comparison’. On the whole we 
think this worthy to rank with the mandrakes and 
curses (“‘ Hang up the stone and shears to scare Hence, 
the Hag who rides the Mare’) of the Cuming Museum, 
and the birch-rod in a glass case and performing clock 
of the Horniman Museum. 


* * * 


STARVATION DIET 


The growing claims on our cash do not alter the 
fact that Spaniards are still starving. To any in danger 
of forgetting, we remind them of, and recommend, the 
Food Parcel Service to Cataluna. For as little as six 
shillings a starving Spaniard will receive 2 tins of milk, 
20 soup cubes, 1 tin of meat, 2 kgs. of soap, 1 kg. 
each of sugar, beans and codfish, } kg. of lard and } kg. 
of soup paste. A special parcel for children, at one 
pound, contains milk powder, vitamin marzipan, sugar, 
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jam, flour and biscuits ; there is also a special parcel for 
diabetic patients. We cannot too strongly press the 
claims of this service. Cheques may be sent to Mr. 
Daniel Fernandez-Shaw, at the National Committee for 
Aid to Spain, Spanish Commercial Office, 21 Cavendish 
Square, W. 1. 


* * * 


A LONDON DIARY 


Last month I wrote of the London Explorers. This 
month I write of a diary which they, and most other 
people living in this city, would find useful. On the 
fly-leaves at each end there is a map—one with theatres 
and restaurants marked, the other giving cinemas and 
garages. This is a good start, but it is by no means all. 
In addition to a calendar of principal events in London 
during 1939, there is a list of telephone numbers of 
theatres and cinemas and lest you should think this is a 
snob “ socialite’? diary, a time-table gives the last trains 
from the West End outwards, and the opening hours of 
museums, galleries, etc., are given, whilst those of the 
City churches have a list to themselves. I would have 
liked something about public libraries, and such facts 
as which post-offices are open late and that there is a 
Kelly’s directory “ under the clock” at Charing Cross 
station. Taxi-ranks and bus routes might have received 
some attention. But to ask for this is only to confess 
to an appetite whetted by such sensible information as 
a page on what can be done on Sunday, and an essay, 
excellent in spirit as in scope, on Vanishing London. 
The editor, L. Russell Muirhead, has done his work 
admirably, and I hope that this is one of De La Rue’s 
most successful publications. 
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SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY 

Another diary is for astrology-addicts. Each week 
has its warning, or its message (rarely of hope). Thus 
you can face the first week of April, knowing that on 
Tuesday “the tide turns in the wrong direction”. 
Worse still, in the second week of May, “ the stellar 
tide is adverse in a general sense for most people.” 
Christmas will not be good for entertaining and on 
13th March, we are warned against reckless bathing. 
There are lists of astrological influences for those born 
in the various months—all rather gloomy. For those 
under Gemini, “things will be happening so rapidly 
that they will feel thoroughly at home,” but “it will 
not make for peace of mind or comfort”. Capricorn 
people are told that “ opportunity will not knock twice 
in 1939, whatever it may have done in the past”? The 
effects of eclipses are given, but on the whole, this 
diary disappoints, and for more information I turned 
to the pages of its editor’s own paper, Prediction. 

x * * 


SAND AND SEERESSES 


Immediately, I was in a world inhabited by Irish 
Clairvoyants (Miss Trilby), Highland Seeresses (Miss 
McCallum), “Gipsy Victoria,” Oriental psycho- 
astrologists, and Sand Diviners (Conway Saunders). 
We noticed that a number of astrologers and consultants 
ask for some article to be sent, to put them on the track. 
One lady, however, sends “ inspirational messages by 
post, 25. 6d.’ and does not want an article. On the 
whole, our choice hovers between “ Nesta of the Forest”, 
because her address seems easy to find (“ Commercial 
Road, Bournemouth, next to Marks and Spencers ””) and 
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Madame Nina Gould, whom you reach (“Séance 
Thursday, 3 p.m., 1s. 6d. and Tea”) by alighting and 
taking “turning opposite Greyhound, Fulham Palace 
Road’’. If we ever make these journeys, we should 
like to take with us to read a Guide to Racing Astrology. 
This, however, is sold only to “ astrologers agreeing to 
keep secret ”’, so we shall probably have to fall back on 
Planetary Market Forecasting Stocks and Grain. 


x * * 
M- O. 

All these are mentioned in the advertisement pages of 
the paper. In the text, I find an interview with the 
spirit, Red Cloud, who says, “‘ Does this life continue ? 
Definitely ” and, talking of “life in the astral world” 
adds that “it is all very bewildering’. I feel rather let 
down by that. In fact, the general tenor of this paper 
is such as seems to me to justify the attitude of the 
editors of Mass Observation’s Britain (Penguin Special, 
Gd.) to astrology. Nothing I think can justify the B.B.C.’s 
bland statement that astrology, which is to be the subject 
of a talk, “ will not be put over in such a way as to lead 
people to imagine that the subject is a science or even 
a subject to be taken seriously. In short, it is to be a 
variety act”? (News Chronicle, 17.1.39). The stunting 
of the stars is one of the more revolting features of the 
popular press. That does not alter the fact that astrology 
is a science, and we should have expected Mass-Observa- 
tion’s comments to have gone a little deeper into the 
subject (the craze for astrology is surveyed in their 
booklet). They don’t, for instance, comment on the 
uncannily unanimous enthusiasm for Chamberlain shown 
by astrologers. Conclusions on psycho-propaganda, 
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the use of astrology as a political instrument, would 
be interesting. But it is our complaint against Mass 
Observation—they give evidence, but not results. Very 
interesting the evidence is, and they have built up a 
remarkable organization. But I still feel that it lessens 
the value of their work that they collect rather than 
construct. Thus, it is interesting to trace the development 
of the Lambeth Walk, how, when, and where it is 
danced. But it would be more interesting to know why. 


* * * 


ANDERSON IN WONDERLAND 


“We are working on the assumption that there is a 
tisk of war within a comparably short time (comparably 
to what?—Ep.) but that does not mean we expect 
war.” Naturally not. We are living in Europe (for a 
comparably short time) but that does not mean that we 
are manceuvring to be inmates of a mad-house. And 
if we have to live in Europe, what we like about England 
is its lightheartedness. Sir John, who gives his other 
name to the heading of this paragraph, on his return 
from holiday remarks, ‘‘ People write as if we ought to 
aim at making war safe for civilians. My opinion is 
that we cannot make war safe for the civilian.”’ Sir 
John should know because he is Minister for Civilian 
Defence. He knows quite a lot about the A.R.P. trenches 
which were started “ during (our own italics) the crisis ”’. 
He knows that, “In some cases the sites may not have 
been the most suitable and in some instances it has 
been shown that they would not prove quite satisfactory 
in all states of weather”. You couldn’t get away with 
that if you were a builder and it was found that your 
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house fell down because you had built it on quick- 
sands. But you can get away with anything if you are 
able to say that, “In some exceptional cases delay has 
arisen for which I, as head of the department, disclaim 
responsibility.” If ever I feel like going to Stockholm 
or Singapore, I shall say to hell with the paper and when 
it fails to come out, as head of my department, disclaim 
responsibility. And if that doesn’t go down, I shall 
say that the printers had boiled the ink and stored it 
in bottles, so that there shouldn’t be left on record the 
unfair competition of ministers with the comic strip. 
a * = 


AMERICANS APPREHENSIVE 


It restores belief in some kind of sanity to see in an 
adjoining column to that from which these quotations 
are made, the sub-heading “‘ Americans Apprehensive 
of What will Happen”’. I would like to assure them 
that they need not be, for Sir John Anderson is consoling 
enough to inform us, five months after Munich, that the 
Minister of Transport is “ considering the question of 
providing underground car-parks, which would be a 
useful amenity in times of peace and be useful as shelters 
in time of war’. It is wonderful how these ideas get 


around. I last heard it from a navvy in 1935. 
cd * * 


KRISS KRINGLES 


“Fourteen costumed Kriss Kringles, mostly 
unemployed, gathered yesterday to see what could be 
done about reviving an interest in Santa Claus and 
elevating the standards of the profession.” Until I 
read that in an American paper, I did not know that 
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there is in New York a National Association of 
professional Santa Clauses. It appears that they regard 
themselves as “‘ on the same plane as a doctor, engineer, 
or musician in the importance of equipping themselves 
as bountiful givers—not of material things but of good 
advice to adults and children alike”. At their second 
annual convention, they protested. And what they 
were protesting about was the “‘ unfair competition ” of 
Mickey Mouse, Ferdinand the Bull, and the Seven 
Dwarfs. “Santa gives more of himself than any of 
these three in encouragement and hope and yet he 
cannot find a place for himself for nearly fifty weeks 
out of the year.” The answer would seem to be that 
the professional Santas should become models instead 
of masqueraders. As photos or cartoons, they could 
compete with Mickey and Ferdinand on their own 
ground. After all, neither mice nor bulls are frantically 
popular in the flesh, and real dwarfs have a way of 
getting round one’s feet, which doesn’t make for much 
affection from either side. 


* * * 


THE COFFIN CAMPAIGN 


Contrary to accepted idea of conspiratorial tradition, 
the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement do 
not work out their schemes in a cellar-basement. 
Their offices are on the top of a block of City Itd. 
companies. Opposite is the Scottish-baronial castle 
which houses the Prudential Assurance Co. First 
impression of the N.U.W.M. is the all-pervading air of 
high-speed efficiency. Having called to have a talk with 
Wal Hannington, the man who, in collaboration with 
Don Renton, thinks up the stunts, I was (writes Max 
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Wood) immediately set down to that most fundamental 
of revolutionary tasks—halfpenny stamp licking. Later, 
in a parched condition, I was shown into an inner 
office, where I met Hannington, every inch the likeness 
of his photograph on the dust-cover of his book, 
Unemployed Struggles. 1 complimented him on the 
success of the campaign. “It’s such a success,” he replied, 
“that there are snags.” The chief one, he explained, 
is that the stunts depend on surprise tactics for success. 
As they must have publicity, it is essential to give the 
Press at least an hour’s warning. It appears that Fleet 
Street is so keen to get on location that they (the camera- 
men and reporters) turn up at least half an hour before 
the stunt is timed to take place. This at once advertises 
the fact that something is about to happen. On the 
theory that more than three people on a street corner is a 
conspiracy, the police start multiplying. It was just 
because of this that a coffin was not carried into 10 
Downing Street, I was assured. Wal Hannington is 
confident that Lord Rushcliffe will have to receive a 
National Deputation of Unemployed Workers before 
they get half-way through their campaign. He is sure 
that they will just go on and on hitting the headlines 


until he does. 


CHINESE NATIONAL DEFENCE 
LITERATURE 


By Jack CHEN 


Ir 1s Now clear to every honest observer that the 
immediate aim of the present rulers of Japan, is the 
seizure in toto of as much Chinese territory as possible 
with its raw materials, labour, power and markets. The 
whole of China is marked out as the legitimate ‘“‘ sphere of 
influence’ of Japanese imperialism. The satisfaction of 
this ambition demands that China’s powers of resistance 
be utterly crushed. The Chinese Government must 
be destroyed or made amenable to the will of the 
conqueror ; its armies must be annihilated, all popular 
organizations must be put under rigid control. 

The organization of the present invasion led to the 
suppression of all democratic, liberal, or radical manifesta- 
tions in Japan. So much the more necessary is it to 
destroy the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity in 
the country marked down for colonial enslavement. 
Hence the determined attempt of the Japanese invaders 
to stamp out all manifestations of a modern democratic 
culture in China, and to substitute the “ ersatz ’’ of the 
“Kingly Way” leading to the feudal concept of 
Mikadorian Divinity. 

The barbarous destruction of culture in Manchuria 
and in Japanese-occupied cities in other parts of China 
has shown Chinese cultural workers what they must 
expect from these “‘ defenders of Western civilization 
in the Far East”. In subjected cities, they do not 
burn prohibited books. They burn the readers. 

Chinese culture has been forced to retreat from 
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hitherto important centres such as Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hangchow, Peiping, Tientsin, and Canton, but this 
does not mean that the cultural values represented by 
the educational, theatrical, literary, and other artistic 
activities of these places have been given up. China’s 
culture, like its armies, has made strategic retreats 
from untenable positions, in preparation for a counter- 
attack. The tempo of cultural development in China 
has actually quickened. 

Some may wonder at my use of military terms to 
describe the latest developments in Chinese art and 
literature, but the horrible reality of fascist totalitarian 
invasion has convinced every Chinese artist that those 
who want freedom of artistic creation must first struggle 
for a free China, that the fascist cry of “ War against 
Art !”’ must be answered by the cry of “ Art against 
War !” 

How successful has the invader been in this attack on 
culture? Quite a considerable amount of artistic loot 
has been carried away from the museums and houses 
of Peiping and Nanking, but the biggest loss has been 
through the systematic destruction and looting of 
universities and libraries. The destruction of the Com- 
mercial Press library, most important in China, the 
ravaging of Nankai and Nanking University, the 
turning of the Shanghai Conservatory of Music into a 
barracks, are but a few of these acts of vandalism. The 
loss of Shanghai, which was the biggest printing centre 
in China, was a severe blow to the technical basis of 
literature. This loss has been almost completely repaired, 
though the quality of printing has been lowered. In 
the evacuation of Hankow and Canton the printing 
trade took their presses with them. The war has seriously 
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affected advanced research as a result of the disruption of 
university work. It has put a virtual stop to fine printing, 
and monumental art works such as novels have become 
rarer, but it has actually resulted in a quickening of 
activity in mass education, the spread of literacy and the 
popular forms of art and artistic expression. All in all, 
I am inclined to believe that China has almost made good 
the wilful damage to culture caused by the invasion .. . 
though in another form. But a tremendous effort will 
have to be made in the essential task of reconstruction 
of universities. 

The unity of all culture, the interdependence of art 
and society has for millennia been a recognized concept 
in Chinese social philosophy. It has been distorted during 
periods of Imperial decadence and even in the first years 
of the Republic it was overshadowed by the temporary 
importation of the Western idea of “art pour l’art”’. 
The democratic revolution, however, and the exigencies 
of war have again brought this concept to the fore. 
The artist and writer once again recognize the close 
connection between the development of art and the 
“social demand ”’, between art and the development of 
the state. Thus one is not surprised in China to-day if an 
article on literature begins with a dissertation on military 
strategy and art. Similarly Mao Tun, who with Ting 
Ling and Pa Chin forms the leading triumvirate of 
Chinese literature, began an interview on the latest 
trends in literature with a description of the work of the 
painters, dramatists, and musicians. He stressed the 
fact that literature was but one facet of the new cultural 
renaissance and that a healthy literature could only 
develop as a stimulating and stimulated element of 
general artistic activity. 
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He regarded as a particularly favourable circumstance 
the spread of culture in the form of newspapers, wall 
newspapers, posters, exhibitions, mass education, singing, 
and theatricals. Indeed it is this aspect of art develop- 
ment that is the most significant. It is an earnest of the 
democratic and realistic art revival of the whole of the 
East. All these forms of art carry the basic ideas of the 
defence of democracy and the revolution to every part 
of the country. Songs of liberty are more popular in 
China to-day than the most frenziedly sensational 
“hit ’ in England or America. Travelling from Canton 
to North China I heard the “ March of the Volunteers ”’ 
sung at least once, and often several times, a day and ina 
dozen dialects. 

The national strategic plan of defence has led to the 
great Westward migration of Chinese industry, popula- 
tion, and culture presaging incalculable results. This and 
the ideologic unity of a democratic and realistic culture 
spreading through all strata of the people are the most 
important developments in modern Chinese culture and 
life, that go to offset the terrible losses of war. 

Modern Chinese writers had organized a united front 
of literature for democratic revolution and _ national 
defence even before the Manchurian invasion in 1931. 
It is a memorial to the leadership of Lu Hsun that 
reactionary forces in China were almost without 
representatives in the literary arena, and at the crucial 
moment of the invasion not one writer deserted that 
national front. In the first two months of conflict there 
was an intensification of literary activity, particularly as 
regards the organization of literary propaganda brigades. 
The new unity between the Government and the 
writers was symbolized by the return of Kuo Mo-jo 
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from Japan, where he had lived in exile as one of the 
most vigorous of the writers of the democratic Left, 
to a post as director of the Art Section of the Military 
Propaganda Service. 

The loss of Shanghai caused a temporary disorganiza- 
tion of work. The leading literary magazines, Wen 
Shueh (Literature), Chung Liao (Mid-stream), Wen 
Kung (Literary Anthology), and the J Wen (Translation 
Monthly), were forced to suspend publication and 
jointly issued a weekly Feng Ho (Signal Fire), whose 
circulation grew to 20,000 when it began to appear in 
Canton. Mao Tun and Pa Chin took over the editorship, 
while another literary weekly was opened in Hankow, 
the Chui th. 

New centres of literary life started also in Kweilin, 
capital of Kwangsi Province, and Chunking and Chengtu, 
in Szechuan. 

Kweilin publishes the Chuang Shi I Shueh (War 
Time Arts) with contributions by the artists and 
writers employed by the Political (Propaganda) Depart- 
ment of the Kwangsi Army. Chengtu publishes the 
Ching Chien (Golden Arrow), a_ general literary 
magazine by local writers. Chunking is rapidly becoming 
the cultural centre of China’s Far West. Many 
universities have removed there and, as the capital of 
the Government, it is naturally the habitat of many 
intellectuals, most of whom, however, are of the older 
school. Thus the Kung Tso (Work) bears a distinctly 
conservative character with articles and translations of an 
academic rather than a popular interest. The Tchuang 
Tung Wen I (Eastern Szechuan Literary Supplement) 
and the Wen I Ho Feng (Literary Rear), organ of the 
younger progressives, are two more new magazines of 
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this formerly backward province that up to a few years 
ago was considerably more famous for its war lords, 
opium racket, and innumerable taxes than for its literary 
attainments. 

All literary activity has, of course, been stamped out 
among the ashes of Shanghai, but even to-day two mildly 
realistic (and therefore mildly anti-Japanese) magazines 
manage to continue their existence in what is left of 
the International Settlement. These are the Wen I 
(Literature), that is largely made up of reprints from other 
journals, and the Wen I Shi Chao (New Tide in 
Literature), a fortnightly. 

Modern poetry has more than held its own against 
the invasion. Even in the days immediately preceding 
the evacuation of Shanghai a new poetry magazine 
appeared, the Chung Kuo Shih Tang (Chinese Poesy) 
with a 3,000 circulation. Following the evacuation 
this reappeared in Canton as the SAih Tao (Current 
Song) with a slightly increased circulation. Other 
magazines appeared but were short lived. The ambitious 
5,000 subscribed edition of the Wu Yueh (May) 
with 150 pages lasted one number ; this however was an 
important event since it contained the first Chinese 
translation of Pushkin’s Gypsies rendered by Chu 
Chu-pei, former education Commissar of the Kiangsi 
Soviet Government, who met an untimely death in 1936. 

It is probably a direct expression of the tremendous 
spiritual regeneration of China that at this time there is 
an increased interest in poetic expression and song. 
Canton, for example, was producing more poetry than 
any other city just before it was abandoned and destroyed 
before falling into the hands of the Japanese. At the 
same time Hankow and Kunming had their own poetry 
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organs, the Shih Shih Ti (Poetic Age) and Chang Ho 
(War Songs) respectively. 

Three new genres of poetry have emerged. First 
poems for declamation by the poet himself or for 
elocutionists, that are particularly designed for the mass 
meeting. Secondly, Street Poems or Poems of the 
Market-place. These are usually in folklore style, 
always simple in form and rhythm, and are postered on 
street walls, or wall-newspapers. These are widespread 
in Yenan, centre of the North-West Special Region, and 
the popular doggerels of Vladimir Mayakovsky? and 
Demyan Bedny offer a direct parallel in Soviet Russia 
at a similar stage of mass literary interest. The third 
new genre is a reincarnation of an ancient form—the 
folklore epic. One of the most famous of these is the 
North-West Partisans, written by a folklore minstrel 
of the famous Eighth Route Army. No less than five 
epics celebrate the “ Battle of Pingsingkwan’”’ and, 
recited to drum or orchestra accompaniment, one or 
the other version with many extempore interpolations 
is an indispensable part of every popular concert. 

It is naturally not surprising that comparatively 
little lyric or sentimental poetry is being published 
nowadays. 

Magazines of the democratic Left had long and 
consistently striven for a unity of tolerance in literary 
circles. It was an important day when the Kuomintang 
magazines, particularly the official literary monthly 
Wen I Erh Kan, edited by Wang Ping-lin, opened 
its pages to all writers, irrespective of party affiliations 
who supported national unity and defence, and for 


1 A poem of Mayakovsky, Jn Re Confer : F 
Life and Letters To- day.—Ep. uferences, was printed in No. 9 of 
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the first time printed the stories and commentaries of 
Pa Chin and Mao Tun. 

The writers have founded the Society for Mass Litera- 
ture. This has issued over 300 pamphlets in simplified 
characters with editions ranging up to 100,000, at a few 
cents apiece. The Latin-hua (Chinese in an alphabetic 
script of 28 letters) continues to spread, particularly in 
the Special North-West Region (former Soviet areas). 
This is not regarded as a rival for the old characters. 
It is conceived as a substitute for the old characters till 
they are mastered by the student with the aid of the 
latinized phonetics. Thus the writers lay the basis of 
literature—literacy. 

The dominant theme of present-day literature is, of 
course, the national defence. To the creative artist in 
China, national defence is synonymous with the defence 
of culture itself and the intellectual and spiritual freedom 
without which a progressive culture is as a plant without 
light. Do not let it be thought for a moment that this 
is literary jingoism. The Chinese writer to-day lives 
and fights with the armies, the partisans; he is a 
pioneer of new hinterland cultural centres; he is 
educating thousands of villages on the tours of the 
propaganda corps. He calls for the defence of this 
new freedom of contact with the masses of the people, 
this revolutionary spiritual regeneration that he seeks to 
express and spread by his work. He calls for the defence 
of the most powerful upsurge of creative vitality that 
has stirred the millions of China during the last three 
hundred years. 

It is also important that the oft-repeated phrase of 
‘‘ anti-Japanese literature ” should not be misunderstood. 
In no sense is this propaganda directed against the 
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Japanese people. It is directed solely against the 
bestialities of Japanese militarism that are as repugnant 
to the Japanese people themselves (when they realize 
it) and to their true interests as they are to the Chinese. 
The Chinese attitude to Sino-Japanese problems is not 
negative as this phrase implies, but positive and creative. 
It is generally understood that peace can only be brought 
to the Far East (and to the world for that matter) if it 
is based on equality and co-operation between nations 
and not on force and coercion. Chinese defence literature 
is dedicated to national and international democracy. 
Such a steadfast adherence to these ideals and a rejection 
of jingoistic anti-Japanese feeling as a basis of patriotic 
propaganda, is a measure of the political sanity of China 
after 18 months of war. 

The most characteristic genre in modern writing is 
the reportage sketch.. The short story—in which China 
has already made notable contributions—holds its own 
however. This reportage (of which incidentally Miss 
Agnes Smedley’s recent book, China Strikes Back, is a 
typical example) has been stimulated by the newspaper 
demand for vivid material from the various fronts. In 
order to systematize the covering of all important fronts 
the writers have themselves organized a Literary Corre- 
spondence centre (in Changsha), maintaining direct 
contact with 300 writers and volunteer correspondents 
in different parts of the country. The Yenan (Special 
Region) branch of the Federation recently sent five 
writers on a reportage tour of all important areas where 
the Eighth Route Army was operating ; the reports of this 
brigade covering key points in five provinces supposedly 

occupied” by the Japanese were later printed in 
dozens of papers. In describing their journey, in a 
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captured Japanese truck running on Japanese gasoline, 
to within fifty miles of Peiping they showed the mythical 
nature of the occupation, its real character as a glorified 
bandit raid. 

Such are the general trends in present-day writing in 
China and if the writers have risen ably to the demands 
of the times it is largely due to the four writers who 
have carried on the leadership of Lu Hsun. 

Ting Ling, in the North, leads the literary movement 
of the Special Region, with I Se-chi, a young Marxist 
philosopher, as chairman of the Yenan Cultural Society. 
She herself avers that she has produced little work of 
permanent artistic merit during the last year, but I am 
inclined to think that she under-estimates the value of 
the spadework she has done in the cultural reconstruction 
of the North. She has led her North-West Front Service 
Corps through 400 villages of Shansi and Shensi, 
taught hundreds of thousands of people the basic ideals 
of the revolution, and written thousands of words of 
effective plays, sketches, ballads, and reportage. She is 
editor-in-chief of the great collective History of the 
Long March, the epic march of the Red Army that is 
unparalleled in modern times. Kuo Mo-jo is the guiding 
spirit of the cultural life of Central China, as head of all 
official art propaganda. In the South, Pa Chin and 
Mao Tun have made their jointly edited Literary Front 
the most important literary periodical in China, with its 
circulation of 16,000, and yet find time to carry on their 
writing of novels. The title of Mao Tun’s latest work is 
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TURKEY AFTER KEMAL 
By SARKIS MEGHERIAN 


THE DESTINY OF Kamal Ataturk decreed that even on 
his death-bed he should render signal service to the 
regime he established in Turkey. 

He did this by rallying for a few days in spite of the 
despairing verdict of scientific eminence. It gave him 
time to pillory the selfish seekers of office and plotters 
for power, thus assuring the smooth succession of his 
dictatorship. 

Soon after the Ataturk’s death, Ismet Inonu was 
elected President of the Turkish Republic. And not a 
discordant note was heard, nor an irreverent gesture 
recorded. 

Still, it was a great tragedy for Turkey to lose her 
prophet and hero at so critical a period in Near Eastern 
history. For since the surrender of Czechoslovakia and 
the ascendancy of German influence in the Balkans, the 
Near East has once more assumed the réle of powder 
cask. With a strong and expansionist Germany as 
master of the Danube Basin, new adjustments have 
become inevitable. The future inclination of Turkish 
policy, both foreign and domestic, is therefore of vital 
importance to the peace of Europe. 

A glance at the map will show that Turkey commands 
the rear of the Balkan Bloc. She represents the handle 
of a gigantic club capable of delivering a decisive blow 
to predatory intruders. From a purely military point 
of view, the vast expanses of Asia Minor not only offer 
a safe retreat but also an excellent jumping-off ground 
for an offensive. Moreover, the defences of Istanbul, 
situated in a semicircle from the Gulf of Saros to the 
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Black Sea, can hold a purely land force for an indefinite 
period. Without Turkey, the Balkan Bloc is like a 
trapped animal. 

It is only natural then that Germany, unscrupulously 
aggressive under Nazi tyranny, should seek to renew an 
old alliance with the new Turkey. Will Turkey be 
drawn again into the Teutonic orbit? Many believe 
that she will, since the new president is known to be 
sympathetic towards Germany and antagonistic towards 
Russia. There are other and more cogent reasons, too, 
which support this belief. 

For example, there is the close ideological similarity 
between the two States, both of which are governed by 
nationalist dictatorships. This resemblance is more than 
one of mere method. Kamal Ataturk was, in fact, the 
first modern dictator to adopt a racial policy. It was 
purely Turkish in the beginning, taking its inspiration 
from Pan-Turanism, but recently it has developed a 
distinctly Aryan flavour. 

Pan-Turanism aspired to unite peoples of Mongolo- 
Turk origin from Budapest to Karakorum. It became 
quite active after the Young Turk revolution in 1908, 
when Tartar and other Muhammedan nationalists from 
Russia found a warm welcome in Constantinople. In 
1912 they founded the “ Turk Ogiaghi ” (The Turkish 
Hearth), which did much to popularize the Pan-Turanian 
creed in the Ottoman Empire. Agha Oghlu Ahmed and 
Aqciura Oglu Yussuf, the best known theoreticians of 
the movement, were among the first adherents to 
Kamal’s rebellion. Halidé Edib was one of them. She 
had already served the Pan-Turanian cause well with 
her sentimental novel Yeni Turan (the New Turan), 
published in 1913. Indeed, in his revolutionary days, 
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there were few among Kamal’s intellectual followers 
who did not profess the Pan-Turanian creed. 

After the establishment of the so-called Republic, 
Kamal did not neglect the graceful gesture. Many of 
the changes introduced by him, such as divorcing 
Turkish from Arabic and Persian and the adoption of 
purely Turkish proper names, were concessions to Pan- 
Turanism. He changed his own name from Kemal to 
Kamal. 

But, partly through Russian pressure, Pan-Turanism 
lost official support. The Soviets objected to the open 
assistance given to chauvinistic refugees from the 
Central Asiatic Soviet Republics. In 1932 the Turk 
Ogiaghi was accordingly merged into the “ Turk Evi”’ 
(the Turkish Home), which avowedly confines its 
activities to the Turks of Turkey. To-day, active Pan- 
Turanian propaganda centres flourish only in Japan, 
Manchuria, and Berlin. 

Meanwhile, Turkish racial philosophy had taken an 
unexpected direction. The Institute of Historical 
Research, whose object was to establish an impressive 
pedigree for the Turkish people, began advocating the 
appealing theory that Turks are Aryans. The Western 
World has heard little of the laborious researches 
sponsored by this Institute. Among the few publications 
in foreign languages that throw some light on the 
subject, there is one by Tekin Alp, noted Turkish writer 
in French, entitled Le Kémalisme (Paris, 1937), to which 
M. Herriot has contributed an eulogistic preface. In a 
chapter dealing with Turkish ancestry, Tekin Alp tells 
us that it is now established beyond doubt that the 
Turks are of undiluted Aryan descent. Tekin Alp, it 
should be mentioned, is a pen-name. The real name of 
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the erudite author is Moise Cohen. Obviously the 
Aryan myth has already made amazing strides in Turkey. 

Further indication of a pro-German orientation is to 
be found in the tone of influential dailies. The Ulus, 
official organ of the People’s Party, had a leading article 
in its issue of 7th December, 1938, beginning with 
these words: “For some time now when France is 
mentioned one naturally thinks of anarchy.’ Other 
papers have been giving sympathetic prominence to 
Italian claims upon French territory. 

Even more symptomatic of the type of thought that 
is being steadily built up in Turkey is the nationality of 
professors occupying important chairs in the Istanbul 
University. In the medical faculty ten out of twenty-one 
are held by Germans. In the Science School seven out 
of twelve professors are Germans. The Deans of the 
Higher Agricultural Institute in Ankara and of the 
Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry in Buyukdere are 
Germans. Apart from Robert College on the Bosphorus, 
which is an American institution, higher education in 
Turkey is saturated with German influence. 

In the economic sphere also the Reich occupies the 
foremost position. For years now Germany has been 
at the head of the list of importers and exporters. And 
the recent loan of twelve million pounds, advanced by 
Dr. Funk immediately after the Munich agreement, has 
made of the Reich the second largest creditor of Turkey. 

Again, there are certain territorial aspirations to which 
Hitler would be the only one not to object. It is well 
known that Turkey looks upon the former possessions 
of the Ottoman Empire with a yearning eye, which 
goes beyond boundary corrections achieved near Mosul 
and in Syria. Towards Palestine it is especially tender. 
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If these facts are in any way significant of future 
trends, then Ankara will soon be betrothed to Berlin. 

But before venturing a final forecast, other aspects 
of Turkish reality must be taken into account. To do 
this profitably we must first know the character of the 
new President. Ismet Inonu has proved himself a 
brilliant soldier and an equally shrewd politician. Many 
believe that the real genius behind the military successes 
against the Greeks was the new President, and all agree 
in giving him the full credit of subsequent diplomatic 
victories in Moudania and at Lausanne. Friend and foe 
alike vouch for his incorruptible integrity. His sense of 
duty is of that legendary pattern that shirks neither 
sacrifice nor ruthlessness. Hence it would be unwise to 
lay much store by his advertised sentiments. His policy 
will be guided by one consideration only: the safety of 
Turkey. 

Turkish independent existence depends largely on 
three external factors. First, on a non-aggressive 
Russia. Second, on the maintenance of the present 
balance of power in the Mediterranean, which safeguards 
Turkey against Italian designs on Asia Minor. Third, 
on the existence of independent States between her and 
Imperialistic Germany dreaming of Baghdad. Any 
fundamental changes in Turkish foreign policy would 
cancel one or more of these essentials to her safety. 

Internally, the new President will have to contend 
with appreciable difficulties. Turkey is not as happy 
as the controlled press pictures it. There are the 
disillusioned, both in the army and in the People’s 
Party, who found themselves overlooked or forgotten. 
There is the underpaid Civil Service, which resents the 
preferential treatment extended to the army. There are 
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the religious and Pan-Islamic factions, which have 
already staged several uprisings. There is also the 
question of the Kurdish Minority, which represents 
seventy-five per cent of the population of war-devastated 
provinces near the Soviet and Iranian borders. There 
is heavy taxation, rural poverty, shortage of essentials. 
There is yet much to be done and undone, before 
Turkey looks anything like the Utopia of fervent 
Kemalists. 

Occasionally this discontent, very shyly and discreetly, 
peeps out from the restrained lines of poet or novelist. 
Liberty of expression is, of course, painfully discouraged. 
Apart from the tyranny of the censors, the order for 
general Westernization, easy enough to obey in matters 
of dress or table manners, has desiccated the folk sources 
of inspiration. It will be a long time before Turkish 
genius revives under the caresses of an alien Muse. At 
present there are hardly any new writers of note. Those 
who still command a public at home and some interest 
abroad belong to the age of the Young Turks. The 
poets Ahmed Hashim, Yahia Kemal, Zia Gok Alp; the 
authors Rushen Eshref, Halid Zia, Yacub Kadri; the 
publicist Hussein Jahid ; the dramatist Veda Nedim Tor 
—all are men of pre-Kemalist days. 

Among the new writers patriotism is more evident 
than craftsmanship. ‘‘ Your Fingers,” writes the young 
poet, Behjet Kemal, in an ode to the Ataturk, 

« ,. hold the magic cords of celestial tunes divine ; 
You are the voice of Justice, of Good, of Beauty all in one. 
Were I to write for centuries to come, I’ll not but write of you.” 

Yet the Turk has true genius. When he yearns, 

loves, laments, and rebels, he can rise to great heights. 


Here is a perfumed but vigorous fragment from Yashar 
Cc 
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Nabi, whose Seven Torches was published when he was 
only twenty-one. 


“One Idol more is broken low, 
one ancient lamp no more to glow, 


An ugly laugh rings in the place 
where prayers once chanted a grace... 


Listen the last bells of your churches 
to the last hymns of your mosque 


Begging Pity, calling in dread, 
to the last God who is dead....” 

Turkish talent needs freedom. It cannot flourish 
while people whose laryngeal muscles itch to emit 
oriental demi-tones are forced to sing in Western blasts. 
Will Inonu give them this freedom? He cannot while 
the Western Democracies persist in their spineless policy 
of surrender. On the other hand, if England and France, 
in sincere alliance with Russia, were to adopt a firm 
attitude towards fascism, Turkey could advance from 
imitative adolescence to creative manhood. 


KAREL CAPEK DIED 
By ERICA NATONEK 


TWO MONTHS AFTER the death of the Czechoslovak 
Republic came the death of President Masaryk’s close 
friend, Karel Capek. He died young; after the events 
of October, 1938, he was too unhappy, perhaps too 
bitterly hurt, to regain his health. Capek only lived to 
be forty-eight, the Republic to be twenty: in the 
post-Munich depression one often heard it said mourn- 
fully in Prague: ‘‘ Masaryk chose the right time to 
die.” 

Capek was not only the President’s friend, but an 
enthusiastic friend of the Republic. He was its best 
known literary representative ; his life and work form 
an intrinsic part of the Republic’s tragic history. Though 
he never took an active role in political life, his position 
in post-War European history has significance even 
outside the history of literature. Like his “ elder 
brother’, Masaryk, he was the advocate of the people, 
of youth and progress, and devoted to everything that 
was characteristic of the people’s tradition and marked 
with hope for their future: the child playing in the 
street, the peasant at work in the Bohemian fields, the 
splendid women of Bohemia, the sturdy, crackling 
language of the café Stammtisch. He lived with these 
people, figured them in his work; throughout his 
writing one catches the overtones of this deep fraternity. 

Capek’s famous Friday evenings, in the President’s 
castle and in his own little house outside Prague, have 
been talked of often enough. Less well known are 
the holidays in Topolcanky. Masaryk Tells His Story, 
developed not only from random anecdotes and memoirs, 
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but solidly, organically, out of the leisure Capek shared 
with the President and his family at their country villa, 
in the fields, and during long evenings at the open hearth, 
where the logs reeked with the smell of good Czech 
earth. For both Masaryk and his younger friend 
considered the town a place for business, study, and 
getting on with the job; on the land they were at 
home. 

They had common tastes and a similar philosophic 
outlook. A subject which fascinated them both was 
optimism, from which they came to speak of death. 
“Look at this tree,’’ Masaryk said once, “it has grown 
old without losing its beauty and dignity. I remember 
how it upset me, when I came back from the war, to see 
how my friends had aged and how few of them had 
understood how to grow old.” It was under one of 
these oaks, in the wide and tranquil park at Lany, that 
Masaryk spent his last hours out of doors in the autumn 
that he died. 

This problem of age and of greed for life, out of fear 
of death, is the basic motif of Capek’s too little known 
play, The Macropolus Secret. It is not raging optimism 
to find that seventy years are a short time, because they 
are only seventy, and that three hundred, being longer, 
are so much the better ; the dramatic point is that there 
is no happiness to be got out of living indefinitely. The 
Macropolus secret is the formula for eternal life, which 
people soon find that they do not want and cannot use ; 
in spite of that, they go on looking for the formula. 
‘ As long as one can have children, one has eternal life, 
with no need of a Macropolus secret.” ‘“‘ The spirit 
would die in the body, and what could one do with all 
that living? Youth twice? Power twice? Success 
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twice? Or three times, and again and again? No; for 
if one had it, one would be wretched, in unending 
loneliness. One cannot love, wait, hope, and work for 
three hundred years. And nothing would come of it 
but a frightful inflation of years with all those 
inadequacies which go to make up a human being; 
wealth of years, a mere book-keeping of useless time.” 

Just around the same period Bernard Shaw was 
handling a similar theme in Back to Methuselah. His 
conclusion was the opposite of Capek’s and foresaw a 
new paradise. The two dramatists exchanged a series 
of letters on the subject, which Capek summed up 
with a dash of his typical irony: ‘“‘ We still have no 
experience in this sphere... .” 

Capek’s world-wide success was the play R.U.R. 
It appeared in 1921; Masaryk came to the first night 
in Prague. It was a smashing success in Germany, too, 
where there was then an attentive public for the artists 
of Central Europe. For America the great success, 
together with Lhe Insect Play, was The White Deceivers, 
known in England as Power and Glory. Its Czech title 
is The White Disease, the disease of the times, the 
totalitarian septicemia which rots the world. They say 
that Capek died of it. 

His enchanting, elegant, gay prose works, which 
stand in some relation to the Austrian tradition of 
Auburtin, Altenberg, Polgar, though Capek’s are fresher 
and tougher, have had far less attention than they 
deserve, smothered as they have been under the applause 
for AOR: 

Capek wrote about everything he came across. The 
book Daschenka, illustrated by his brother Josef, was 
banned in Germany in 1934 solely on account of its 
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vast popularity among the Germans, who, defrauded of 
a literature of their own, were in search of something 
good. Then there are the gardening sketches, and 
Money and Other Stories, about people, about their 
niceness and cleverness, their fatuities and their happiness. 

In The Absolute at Large there is a small, rounded 
reflection of personalities which reflects again a larger 
world. It happens in the editorial office of some minor 
Prague newspaper. The staff is sitting round talking 
about the absolute ; they raise the question of whether 
there is significance in the fact that members of the 
free-thinkers’ association have suddenly taken to wearing 
long beards, in the preaching of voluntary poverty on 
Friday evening in Havlitek Square, and in Father 
Novatek’s miracles in Tyl Square. A letter is read 
aloud from ‘ Old Patriot’, about the innate quarrel- 
someness of mankind, a letter full of naive platitudes 
that are not without charm and a melancholy truth. 
They are discussing the letter when the telephonist 
disturbs them with the question: “Some kind of 
religious or civil war has broken out in Germany. Are 
we to carry it?” 

Besides his very many short stories and sketches 
which there is no space to discuss, Capek, always a 
prolific writer, produced a number of novels: for 
example, Meteor, the story of a man who fell from 
heaven (out of an aeroplane, of course) and lost his 
memory during the fall. Capek had a delightful talent 
for twisting technicalities and fairy-tale together in a 
fantastic style, and the end to which his complicated 
invention and thoughtful exploitation of these fantasies 
leads is always the very simplest ; which is to say, the 
most truthful. 
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In Meteor, Case X is allowed to imagine anything— 
who he is, where he came from, everything ; for he has 
lost that co-ordinating faculty, memory. When in the 
end he makes his supreme gesture, in love for a woman, 
he writes her a letter to say goodbye; and, somewhat 
by accident, he signs his real name. So the bubble is 
pricked. There we have typical Capek. He penetrates 
and illumines the object, the idea, the atmosphere, 
spinning it out until, faintly as if he were having a little 
joke up his sleeve, he lets it fall to pieces-—into 
“normality ’. The knack is that of a man born and 
bred in Prague, the city that, in the evenings, is itself 
like a soap-bubble, twinkling with mysterious steeples. 

Another of what one may call his technical fairy-tales 
is Krakatit. It is about an exciting war-invention, 
which does not, however, work. It only produces a 
series of explosions at regular intervals, under the 
influence of electromagnetic waves. The increasingly 
powerful explosions culminate in one so shocking that 
the inventor forgets what precisely his invention is.... 
Capek’s conclusion is that it does not matter, for the 
inventor is, de facto,a man who invents ; the important 
thing is that he makes something and makes it well, 
and that in so doing he lives his life to capacity. There 
are already too many horrible ways of waging war, 
and if one man does not contribute to the horror, well, 
then, another will. 

His finest novel is Hordubal. It is the story of a return 
from America after eight years to a little Czech village 
and wife and child. The home-coming is not a success. 
Hordubal arrives, burning with joyful excitement, with 
all the accumulated hopes of eight years in which his 
preoccupation has been: to get back home. One may 
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read it as the story of the Czechs themselves, who, for 
all their strength and nobility, have been allotted just a 
little too much tragedy. The description of Hordubal 
coming back at last across the fields to his house and 
carrying under one arm the package which contains his 
entire American fortune, is one of the best things Capek 
ever wrote. Then the disillusion, as the mistake reveals 
itself, as it becomes clear that they have accepted his 
absence permanently. Hordubal has to die, simply 
because there is no more life for him, no more room for 
him. He is killed by his wife’s lover; his death is not 
a crime, but a fate. ‘‘ And the heart of Juraj Hordubal 
got lost somewhere and was never buried... .” 

As one might expect, Capek, with his debonair 
sensibility, had a fine perception in French literature. 
His influence on the modern French lyric was not 
inconsiderable ; in his anthology of French poetry he 
made several discoveries, the most important of them, 
Appollinaire, to whom he gave much encouragement 
(and who in turn, it is not sufficiently known, did as 
much for Picasso). Capek’s own lyric talent comes 
most clearly to light in an unknown but very lovely 
play, Zhe Robbers, which is one of his earliest works. 

He himself was producer at the Prager Weinberger 
Stadttheater for several years. He not only wrote plays, 
which “ are born outside the theatre and which, with any 
luck, come back to the dramatist after six months, with 
a request to shorten the last act—it is always the last 
act’, but threw himself into the whole life of thearre. 
He called it “ an art which, candidly, no one understands 
in the least, neither those who grow old on the stage 
nor the producers nor the dramatists—yes, if one only 
knew what a success is...”’ ‘‘ Producing is an art like 
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roulette,’ he wrote in his charming essay, How to 
Produce a Play, which describes his theatrical experiences. 
The wretched business begins with casting ; attention 
has to be given to everything but the actor’s suitability 
for a role. “ Herr D., for instance, must have the lead, 
if only because he was not allowed to play Hamlet last 
week.” A creative writer must not be influenced by the 
producer, but how in the world is one to persuade a 
producer to be influenced by an author...? The 
solution, Capek suggests, is to produce plays without 
author and without text, and preferably also without 
actors, who are, in any case, always in a state of being 
insulted. 

The Czechs have a remarkable wealth of literary 
talent to their glory, but few of their writers have won 
international reputation. Capek is the only Czech 
dramatist of the Republican period who is known far 
beyond the frontiers of his country. On the other hand, 
Prague’s German cultural stream, driven underground 
by the Munich agreement of 1938, has borne many 
internationally famous writers, men of the same genera- 
tion as he. But they had their origins in the Prague of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, and many of them did 
not remain in Prague. Among them are names such as 
Werfel, E. E. Kisch, Max Brod, Franz Kafka, Rainer 
Maria Rilke. ... Werfel and Kisch left Prague earlier ; 
Rilke and Kafka are dead. Max Brod is the last of the 
Prague group and he, at the age of fifty, has to look for 
a new home abroad. i 

For the younger generation of writers, Capek was a 
keen and sympathetic influence. He enjoyed devoting 
himself personally to these young artists, among whom 
there is much promise. “I like them all, all of them 
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who have something to say, no matter whether they 
are Czechs or Germans,” he said, about a year before 
his death, “‘ and they are not going to have an easy 
time.’’ Indeed the times are difficult for them: in the 
midst of their work and development they have been 
attacked by political events. Certainly we cannot hope 
that Capek’s disciples will receive any encouragement 
in the Czechoslovakia of to-day. The Republic died 
young. Its leaders are dead or in exile. 

But that is not the end. Consolation remains in the 
faith that all this must change again; and it will be 
changed again. It was in the first days after Munich 
that an old man, on his way to work, stopped beside 
a group of excited lads and, hardly raising his eyes, 
said tranquilly: “It doesn’t matter whether they take 
this or that village away from us. We have put up with 
so much already in our history. You will see...” 

Or, as Karel Capek put it: “‘ Cassandra was a 
profound pessimist, because she did nothing. She 
would not have been so, had she fought for Troy.” 


(Translated by Eithne Wilkins) 


WORTH THE NORTH 
(To the widow of Capek, humbly) 


By ROBERT HERRING 


MADAM, IT Is not my honour to know you, as it was 
not my privilege to have met your husband: mine was 
only the pleasure of having read his works. It may 
therefore seem an impertinence, above all at this moment, 
to address you personally. But it is not meant as 
impertinence, and I hope it will not seem such. Your 
husband went North, was happy there, wrote of there. 
In all that, you were there. Enabling the voyage, adding 
to the enjoyment and making possible the subsequent 
writing. ‘“‘ Making possible” is a phrase which hides 
more than it reveals, madam. But Capek went North, 
was happy and now that he will stay with us in his works 
but cannot, like that, go anywhere again, I need to say, 
where it will be understood, “He saw the North as 
I saw it. He has given that North to me, safely.” 

I am jealous of there, for I love it. I have spent time 
there in which I grew and became at home in myself. 
One cannot explain what it is, that North, simply by 
spelling the letters of “tundra” or “lava” to people 
who do not know what is happening. One sits quiet, 
hoping to be left alone (one prays, but dare not hope 
that it will happen to them) as one sails up the first 
Norwegian fiord (and it does). One is thrown across 
the North Sea, one is late, life is clearly sea, creaking 
cabins, swinging coats, for ever, and the world just grey 
sea. And then there are firs, fingers of rocks and fifteen, 
or fifty, lights on buoys, red and white among islands. 
The lights look at one. They are guardians as well as 
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guides. They say “ Do you know what you are doing, 
coming here? We cannot stop you, but do you think 
you will know what is here?” 

Towards my memories of the North, I feel like those 
lights, madam. Not guardian in the sense that a dog, 
who can growl, fight, and chase people off, is guardian 
of a house. But like a small bird, perched on a gate- 
post, keeping an eye on the place—unable to do any 
more and flying off when a stranger comes up the path. 
But returning when the stranger turns out to be part of 
the place. 

I am frightened when I hear of a book about places 
I love. Much that makes them mine (there is no other 
way that I have, at least, of describing a place that one 
loves) will be not noticed, will be missed. In Travels 
in the North? nothing was. I knew, from his feeling 
for the Fram, that it would be all right. And it was, it 
was all there—this, which explains the very air of the 
North; “here man need not go to war to become a 
hero ; it is enough if he feeds himself.’ And this, even 
this happened—“ last night we dropped anchor in the 
open sund because someone rowing in a boat waved 
to us; and we took on board a lady who had nothing 
with her but a geranium in a pot ; that’s the ship we are, 
sir. No bright and luxurious steamer but a small boat 
with men, and cabbages, and flour, and my compli- 
ments, mind that you don’t catch a chill in that dinner 
jacket,” and North Cape—‘ so simply and abruptly, 
with such a big and unemotional exclamation mark, 
our continent comes to an end with all its history, with 


1 Travels in the North. By Karel Capek. Exemplified by the Author’s 
Sus Translated by M. and R. Weatherall. Allen and Unwin, 
9S. Gd. 
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something so primeval and original as this wall of rock. 
I know one day, there will be a huge inscription on it— 
SHELL or FYFFE’s or something. But for the present it 
stands here, clean, great, and serious as at the beginning 
of the world. Oh no, this is not the end of Europe ; 
it is her beginning. The end of Europe is down there 
below among men, where they are at their busiest.” 

You have seen North Cape, madam; you will know 
what it means to see it again in those words. 

You have been to Troemso and Trondhjem, to 
Hammerfest and over the roof of Norway from Bergen. 
You have shared the feeling possessed by each of these 
places, and around them all the feeling that the North 
possesses. That air you know, and the strange time- 
sense, and “morning without beginning passing over 
into evening without end’, and the Lapps and the 
rocks. And it is all here, in the book. The North is 
there. Those who love it, in however small a way 
theirs has to be, will be grateful that it let Capek in. 


MR. NORRIS CHANGES PLANS 
By MAX CREGEEN CHAPMAN 


EVERYBODY KNOWS SOMETHING about the Isle of Man— 
the tail-less cats, the three-legged arms, the T.T. races 
or the none-too-stupid mongoose Jeff. Yet Manxmen 
as a race have been forgotten. That, surely, must account 
for the indulgent and half-credulous smile which Manx- 
men in England get for being Manx. This race, perhaps, 
exists in some imaginations as a co-inhabitor of Celtic 
Twilights, but rarely as a thing of flesh and blood with 
its own social problems and its patriotism. 

Around the familiar spurred and steel-clad legs there 
runs a motto. Nothing can better show the independent 
spirit of the Manx than this: Quocungue jaceris stabit. 
You can almost hear the steamer fling the challenge as 
it chugs from Liverpool. But none can say the boast is 
vain ; for the Isle of Man—or Ellan Vannin, as Manxmen 
harmoniously call her—though greatly thrown still 
stands. 

Mannanan-Beg-Mac-y-Leir, who protected the island 
with his necromancy, shrouding it in mist to deceive 
invaders, seems to have hidden many pages of her early 
history. It is known, however, that “‘ Mannin’’, the 
“middle island”, successively belonged to Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Scotland, and England. It is known, too, 
that during or shortly after its conquest by the Norse 
King Orry (circa: A.D. 900) the “ Taxiaxi ’’ or ‘‘ Twenty 
Fours” were instituted, together with the Tynwald 
and the six “ sheadings”’. 

The “‘sheadings’’ are equivalent to counties and 
exist to-day, and so does the Tynwald Court, which 
occurs when the Upper and the Lower House sit together. 
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The “ Taxiaxi’’ survive in the House of Keys, though 
it is necessary to record a modification of the popular 
notion that this survival proves the Manx Constitution 
to be “ the most ancient in the world’. A certain noted 
historian, the Rev. Theophilus Talbot, and a 
distinguished member of the House of Keys, Mr. 
Samuel Norris, had access, some years ago, to rare 
documents, which proved, they claim, that the original 
function of the “‘ Taxiaxi’’ was juridical rather than 
legislative, and so remained until somewhere near 1600. 
This would mean that, politically speaking, the 
Constitution was not established in the time of the 
Viking Rex Manniae et Insularum. 

For centuries the Manx have been a seafaring race, 
as might be expected of a country closely hedged by 
waves. So deeply ingrained, indeed, is their love of 
ships that even to-day, when the tourist trade has robbed 
them of their herring fleet, they refuse to relinquish the 
symbols of their former calling. On the Civil List are 
entered the following salaries : Admiral—£5 per annum, 
Vice-Admiral— £3, per annum. But the ships are 
anchored only in their memory. 

The shores of Ellan Vannin are particularly 
treacherous. Few realize it is to this and to Sir Richard 
Hillary watching them early in the nineteenth century 
that the Royal National Lifeboat Institute owes its 
origin. Sir Richard was a refugee from English taxes 
and himself the hero of innumerable lifesaving adven- 
tures. 

Further evidence of “ sea-consciousness”’ is to be 
found in Manx official language. “ As indifferently as 
the herring backbone does lie in the midst of the fish ” 
is how the Deemster annually swears to execute the 
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laws. Pretty words they are, but too many Deemsters 
in the past have limited their virtue to their sound. 

Yes, the isle of men has received more than her share 
of oppression. In feudal times, under the Stanleys, 
Manxmen lived the life of serfs, “scarcely even 
enjoying,’ as T. E. Brown declared, “the doubtful 
advantages of feudalism.’”’ Only in 1866 did the House 
of Keys become elective, under the Act of Settlement, 
but that was not so beneficial as it sounds. The 
constitution of Tynwald Court was such that govern- 
ment remained an oligarchy for many years. 

The ultimate establishment of a more real democracy 
and the struggle to achieve it are the subject of a recently 
published book, Manx Memories And Movements by 
Samuel Norris (The Norris Moderna Press, Douglas ; 
12s. 6d.). Mr. Norris, the aforementioned collaborator 
with the Rev. Talbot, himself played a leading rdle in 
the whole process of reform and thus speaks with 
authority. 

One of his earliest memories is of the “ Permit” 
election. This strange affair took place in the late 
nineties, before even a glimmer of the coming reforms 
had outlined its promise. Manxmen, well accustomed 
to oppression through the ages, had learnt to drown 
their sorrows in the bottl——and many of the native 
ballads celebrate this feat. At any rate one newly 
appointed Governor was deeply shocked to find the 
island in an almost continual state of nocturnal revelry. 
By then it was a tradition that the Government closed 
its eyes at the day-and-night free trade in drink. But 
the Governor proceeded to pass an Act, against strong 
opposition, by which boarding-house keepers were 
permitted to sell beer, stout, and perry between the 
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hours of noon and 11 p.m., from May rst to September 
30th. This was known as the “ Permit” Act. 

Still, the House of Keys managed to limit its 
effectiveness to a period of three years. When this time 
had elapsed there was a new Governor, similarly disposed, 
who succeeded in getting a continuing Act through the 
Legislative Council. The House of Keys had much to 
say about it. At the ensuing election ‘“‘ Permitist ’’ and 
“ Anti-Permitist ’’ were the sole platform and battle-cry. 
At the next Tynwald Court, to the Anti-Permitists’ 
delight, the continuing Act was defeated by one vote. 
No sooner had the boarding-house keepers been relieved 
of their permits than they were granted, by the Douglas 
Licensing Board, ordinary public-house licences, 
modified in such a way as to be almost identical with 
the permits. 

The present century opened with a bang: Dumbell’s 
Bank went smash. Perhaps this does not sound 
impressive, but Dumbell’s was to the Manx exactly as 
the Bank of England is to the English. It issued its 
own notes on the public, among whom there were 
some eight thousand depositors. Countless homes were 
ruined, and property fell in value by as much as §0 per 
cent. 

In 1903 Mr. Norris and his associates inaugurated 
the Manx National Reform League. This was the 
forerunner of many similar Norris-inspired movements 
which ultimately achieved considerable results. But 
to understand the motives fully it is necessary to recall 
the Constitution at that time. 

The three Estates were the Crown, the Governor and 
Legislative Council, and the House of Keys. 


The Governor was elected by the King on the advice 
D 
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of the Home Secretary. The appointment was for life, the 
salary £1,800 per annum. The Legislative Council was 
formed by the Governor, plus eight members, appointed 
ex officio by the Crown or the Bishop’s nomination. 
These were: the Clerk of the Rolls, two Deemsters 
(High Court Judges), the Bishop of Sodor and Man, the 
Archdeacon, the Vicar General, the Attorney General, 
and the Receiver General. All had considerable incomes, 
some with pensions, and many were allowed to augment 
these salaries by continuing their private practices. The 
votes of two members plus the Governor’s vote 
constituted a quorum. 

The House of Keys comprised twenty-four elected 
members, eight for the four towns, sixteen for the 
remaining population. They were elected for seven 
years and received no salary. Thirteen votes were 
necessary to make a majority. 

All the members of the Upper House were, of course, 
paid out of the country’s revenues, and since there were 
then no income-tax or death duties but only taxes on 
food and drink, this meant that there was an unjust 
burden on the poor. It is not surprising that the 
numerous anachronisms and redundancies in the 
constitution of the Council were particularly resented. 
The Vicar General’s only duty, for example, was to try 
cases of illegitimacy. The Receiver General’s duties 
were confined to receiving his salary. (Originally they 
were connected with the revenues and payments of the 
Lord of the Isle, and included seeing that the soldiers at 
Castle Rushen and Peel Castle weren’t being given too 
much ale or too many candles.) 

The Reform League petitioned Westminster for a 
commission of investigation. This was sympathetically 
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received, but it was not until.eight years later that the 
Commission arrived. They returned with admirable 
recommendations to Whitehall, but nothing was done 
and when the War came the matter was shelved 
indefinitely. 

However, Mr. Norris and followers were not idle. 
In some ways it might be said that the War played into 
their hands. Conditions naturally became acute, while 
the Governor, Lord Raglan (1902-19), was a die-hard 
conservative who would not budge an inch or take any 
exceptional measures. This was the hour for the Passive 
Resistance Pledge and the Isle Of Man War Rights 
Union. 

The Pledge was for the boarding-house keepers, who 
were the hardest hit section of the community, the tourist 
trade having come to a standstill. They pledged them- 
selves to resist payment of “unjust rates’’, and seeing 
that these were assessed on the pre-war value of their 
property they certainly were unjust. 

Crisis followed crisis. Demands for Lord Raglan’s 
resignation were specifically made, and at the open-air 
parliament on Tynwald Hill (where the Deemster 
swears his pretty oath) there were demonstrations and 
nearly riots when a small boy threw a sod of earth at the 
Governor. There was the public sale of distrained 
goods seized from the unfortunate boarding-house 
keepers, where not a stick was sold as a result of speeches 
made by Reformers in the sale room. (Mr. Norris paid 
for this success with nearly a month in prison for alleged 
contempt of court.) 

The climax was brought about by the Governor's 
refusal to continue the subsidized ninepenny loaf, or to 
impose income-tax to cover this badly needed subsidy. 
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There were bread riots, there was a general strike and 
finally capitulation by Lord Raglan. 

The Imperial Government ordered that income-tax 
be brought into force within a week. Then came the 
Peace, and under a new Governor, Major-Gen. Sir 
William Fry, extensive reform measures in the constitu- 
tion of the Council. Success—after sixteen years of 
strugele. 

Ellan Vannin still enjoys an independence almost 
equal to a full-blown colony: Quocunque jaceris stabit. 
As for her ancient soil—Ta airh er cushagyn ayns shen, 
there is gold on cushags there. Which, for the Manxman, 
spells El Dorado. 


POETRY 


AN EPISODE FROM THE “ANTIGONE” 
OP SOPHOGEES2 


Translated by 
DUBRLEY FITTS and ROBERT FITZGERALD 


CHoRAGOS: But here is Haimon, King, the last of all 
your sons. 
Is it grief for Antigoné that brings him here, 
And bitterness at being robbed of his bride? 
[Enter HAIMON. 


CREON: We shall soon see, and no need of diviners. 

—-SOn, 
You have heard my final judgment on that girl: 
Have you come here hating me, or have you come 
With deference and with love, whatever I do? 


HaIMoNn: I am your son, father. You are my guide. 
[With cold irony. 
You make things clear for me, and I obey you. 
No marriage means more to me than your continuing 
wisdom. 


CrEON: Good. That is the way to behave: subordinate 
Everything else, my son, to your father’s will. 
This is what a man prays for, that he may get 
Sons attentive and dutiful in his house, 
Each one hating his father’s enemies, 
Honouring his father’s friends. But if his sons 
1 From Sophocles’ Antigone: An English Version. By Dudley Fitts and 


Robert Fitzgerald. To be published in February, 1939, by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, the owners of the copyright. 
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Fail him, if they turn out unprofitably 
What has he fathered but trouble for himself 
And amusement for the malicious ? 

So you are right 
Not to lose your head over this woman. 
Your pleasure with her would soon grow cold, Haimon, 
And then you’d have a hellcat in bed and elsewhere. 
Let her find her husband in Hell ! 
Of all the people in this city, only she 
Has had contempt for my law and broken it. 
Do you want me to show myself weak before the people, 
Or to break my sworn word? No, and I will not. 
The woman dies. 


I suppose she’ll plead ‘‘ family ties”. Well, let her. 
If I permit my own family to rebel, 
How shall I earn the world’s obedience ? 
Show me the man who keeps his house in hand, 
He’s fit for public authority. 

ll have no dealings 
With law-breakers, critics of the government : 
Whoever is chosen to govern should be obeyed— 
Must be obeyed, in all things, great and small, 
Just and unjust ! O Haimon, 
The man who knows how to obey, and that man only, 
Knows how to give commands when the time comes. 
You can depend on him, no matter how fast 
The spears come: he’s a good soldier, he’ll stick it out. 


Anarchy, anarchy ! Show me a greater evil ! 


This is why cities tumble and the great houses rain down, 
This is what scatters armies ! 
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No, no: good lives are made so by discipline. 


We keep the laws then, and the lawmakers, 

And no woman shall seduce us. If we must lose, 

Let’s lose to a man, at least! Is a woman stronger 
than we? 


CHoRAGOS: Unless time has rusied my wits, 
What you say, King, is said with point and dignity. 


HaAIMON: Father [Boyishly earnest. 
Reason is God’s crowning gift to man, and you are 
right 


To warn me against losing mine. I cannot say— 

I hope that I shall never want to say !—that you 

Have reasoned badly. Yet there are other men 

Who can reason too; and their opinions might be 
helpful. 

You are not in a position to know everything 

That people say or do, or what they feel : 

Your temper terrifies them—everyone 

Will tell you only what you like to hear. 

But I, at any rate, can listen; and I have heard them 

Muttering and whispering in the dark about this girl. 

They say no woman has ever, so unreasonably, 

Died so shameful a death for a generous act: 

“‘ She covered her brother’s body. Is this indecent ? 

“ She kept him from dogs and vultures. Is this a crime ? 

“ Death ?—She should have all the honour that we can 


give her |” 


This is the way they talk out there in the City. 
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You must believe me: 

Nothing is closer to me than your happiness. 

What could be closer? Must not any son 

Value his father’s fortune as his father does his? 

I beg you, do not be unchangeable : 

Do not believe that you alone can be right. 

The man who thinks that, 

The man who maintains that only he has the power 
To reason correctly, the gift to speak, the soul— 

A man like that, when you know him, turns out empty. 


It is not reason never to yield to reason ! 


In flood time you can see how some trees bend, 

And because they bend, even their twigs are safe, 
While stubborn trees are torn up, roots and all. 

And the same thing happens in sailing : 

Make your sheet fast, never slacken,—and over you go 
Head over heels and under: and there’s your voyage. 


Forget you are angry ! Let yourself be moved ! 

I know I am young; but please let me say this: 

The ideal condition 

Would be, I admit, that men should be right by instinct ; 

But since we are all too likely to go astray, 

The eens thing is to learn from those who can 
teach. 


CuHoracos: You will do well to listen to him, King, 

If what he says is sensible. And you, Haimon, 

Must listen to your father.—Both speak well. 

CREON: You consider it right for a man of my years 
and experience 
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To go to school to a boy? 
HAIMON : It is not right 
If Iam wrong. But if I am young, and right, 
What does my age matter ? 
CREON: You think it right to stand up for an anarchist ? 
Harmon: Not at all. I pay no respect to criminals. 
CRrEON: Then she is not a criminal ? 
HaIMOoN: The City would deny it, to a man. 
CrEON: And the City proposes to teach me how to rule ? 
Harmon: Ah. Who is it that’s talking like a boy now? 
CREON: My voice is the one voice giving orders in 
this City ! 
HaImon: It is no City if it takes orders from one voice. 
CREON: The State is the King ! 
HAIMON : Yes, if the State is a desert. 
[ Pause. 
CrEON: This boy, it seems, has sold out to a woman. 
Hatmon: If you are a woman: my concern is only 
for you. 
CrEON: God, your “ concern”! Ina public brawl with 
your father ! 
Hammon: How about you, in a public brawl with 
justice ? 
CrEON: With justice, when all that I do is within my 
rights ? 
Hatmon: You have no right to trample on God’s right. 
CrEON: Fool, adolescent fool ! Taken in by a woman ! 
[Completely out of control. 
Harmon: You'll never see me taken in by anything vile. 


CrEoN: Every word you say is for her ! 
HAIMON : And for you. 


(Quietly, darkly. 
And for me. And for the gods under the earth. 
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CrEoN: You'll never marry her while she lives. 

Hammon: Then she must die—But her death will 
cause another. 

Creon: Another? 

Have you lost your senses? Is this an open threat ? 

Harmon ® There is no threat in speaking to emptiness. 

CrEON: By God, you'll regret this superior tone of 
yours ! 

You are the empty one ! 

HAIMON : If you were not my father, 

I'd say you were perverse. 

CrEoNn: You girlstruck fool, don’t play at words with 


me ! 
Haimon: I am sorry. You prefer blank silence. 
CREON : Now, by God !— 


I swear, by all the gods in heaven above us, 
You'll watch it, I swear you shall ! 
[Zo the SERVANTS. 
Bring her out ! 
Bring the bitch out! Let her die before his eyes, 
Here, this instant, with her bridegroom beside her ! 
Hammon: Not here, no; she will not die here, King. 
[Ziredly. 
And you will never see my face again. 
Go on raving as long as you’ve a friend to endure you. 
[Zxit HAIMON. 
CHORAGOS: Gone, gone. 
Creon, a young man in a rage is dangerous ! 
CrEON: Let him do, or dream to do, more than a 
man can. 
He shall not save these girls from death. 
CHORAGOS : These girls ? 
You have sentenced them both ? 
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CREON : No, you are right. 
I will not kill the one whose hands are clean. 
CHoraGos: But Antigoné ? 
CREON : I will carry her far away = [Sombrely. 
Out there in the wilderness, and lock her 
Living in a vault of stone. She shall have food, 
As the custom is, to absolve the State of her death. 
And there let her pray to the gods of Hell: 
They are her only gods: 
Perhaps they will show her an escape from death, 
Or she may learn, 

though late, 
That piety shown the dead is pity in vain. [#xiz CREON. 


BY THE FIRESIDE 
By WU CH‘IANG 


THE CHARCOAL FIRE glows with delicate colour like a 
mass of peach blossoms. Around the fireplace sit my 
mother, my sister, and I. 

Outside the night-wind howls. 

Mother’s thin grey hair is drab-pink in the firelight. 
Wrinkles upon wrinkles are piled together on her 
weary old face, revealing long sorrow. Year after year 
she has been bound by threads of misery, as if predestined 
never to share in the right to human happiness. Within 
my memory she has never once laughed heartily. Her 
swollen red eyes are always stormy with tears, sending 
forth flashes of deep-hidden sorrow. 

For a whole day and night she has not swallowed a 
single grain of rice. When she returned from burning 
paper money for the dead in the graveyard, she laid 
herself sobbing on the bed. Sister and I begged her to 
eat of the rice we had cooked, but she obstinately 
refused even to rise. It was because she was shivering 
incessantly that we had lighted the charcoal fire. She 
came to sit at the fireside only to repeat with sighs the 
story of the death of our uncle, her brother. 

Our uncle had died on this day ten years ago. Before 
sunrise a man had rushed in and shot him lying in his 
bed. He fired three shots, and my uncle had not even 
time to open his eyes before he died. 

My uncle was called Meng Hai-ping. He had come 
home from the south only a week before. It was said 
that his mission was to plot a local revolt to aid the 
march of the revolutionary southern armies! The 


1 This refers to the Kuomintang Northern Expedition of 1926. 
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murderer had been his friend. It was to get the Govern- 
ment reward of $500 that he had done the deed. 

“ And he still lives,” wailed mother bitterly.“ For 
that he was made a Asien magistrate.” 


Our uncle still remains dimly in my childhood 
memory. He was an intelligent young man of good 
appearance. His eyes were friendly under two patches 
of thick rough eyebrows, and his face was a healthy red 
colour. His character was of a type entirely opposite 
to mother’s. He laughed often. Big hearty laughs 
that showed both rows of white even teeth. 

Once grandfather had been seriously ill and mother 
took me to see him. I remember that it was a chilly 
autumn day. Patches of white clouds floated in the 
sky. It was only when the sun sank beneath the horizon 
and the reflection cast a beautiful glow over the clouds 
that we reached grandfather’s house. 

As we walked into the courtyard, the first who came 
out to greet us was uncle. He must have been only 
about eighteen or nineteen then. He led me by the 
hand around to the back courtyard to show me the 
cassia flowers that permeated the whole garden with 
fragrance. I dragged at the skirt of his gown and refused 
to leave, raising my eyes to the branches of the cassia 
trees. 

“Do you want to have some cassia flowers ?”’ he 
smiled at me. 

“Oh yes, uncle. Will you give me only one twig ?” 

He put a twig in the pocket of my jacket. I laughed 
in childish glee. 

“What thing do you like best?”’ he asked me 


jokingly. 
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“T like cassia flowers best,’’ I replied, looking down 
at my pocket with pride. 

“ Do you like silver dollars or not ?”’ 

“1 like them, too.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and took out a shining 
white silver dollar, laughing again. 

“ Will you have it or do you prefer only the flowers ? ” 

“Tl have it, uncle.” 

I stretched out my hand to take the dollar. At first 
he held it tight to tease me. Then when I began to 
wear a long face and pretended to cry, he let me take 
the shining silver piece away from him. We both 
laughed uproariously again. 

After that meeting he went to the south to attend a 
military school. I never saw him again. A piece of 
shining white silver, a twig of fragrant cassia flowers, 
a round face full of smiles—these are what remain 
dimly in my memory when I think of him. 

Of course, I had heard about his death for a long 
time. But after all I have been only a boy with a childish 
heart, occupying myself with play. If mother had not 
mentioned him to-day, I should not have recalled even 
such dim shadows of a childhood impression. 


Tears come to my eyes as mother sobs out the long 
story. Attheend her tone becomes black with bitterness— 

“He should not have died so young. He should 
not have died such a tragic death. My brother never 
committed any great crime. He was one who deserved 
to live.... What bad act have the ancestors of the 
Meng family done to violate the rules of Heaven? 
Woe to us that he left no child. This branch of our 
family is broken forever. Never will his descendants 
burn incense sticks for our forefathers.”’ 
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“ My child,” she turns to me fiercely. “‘ You have a 
great duty for the future. You must never forget this 
murderer who deserves a thousand deaths. This wicked 
Liu who has become an honoured magistrate ! Your uncle 
was killed by this wolf-hearted dog-lunged thing—”’ 

The words seem laden with deep red blood—and 
with fresh blood too. They prick at my heart like sharp 
knife-blades. My head is dizzy. Countless black butter- 
flies seem flying in mad disorder before my eyes. But 
I cannot make the promise which will solace her. My 
head remains drooped in silence... . 

Sister who is only fourteen has the same dark soul 
as mother. She does not restrain the sobs and tears 
that gather in sympathy. 

Beside the charcoal fire, the bitter tears fall drop by 
drop upon the white ashes. They are dried by the warm 
fire, but again the ashes are wet by new torrents. Our 
small cottage is desolate with sorrow. 

After a while sister rubs her aching eyes and lays her 
head on mother’s breast. 

* Ma-ma, put away your sadness,”’ she begs. 

“How can I put away my sorrow ? Your grandfather 
is dead. Your uncle is dead. Your second aunt lives 
such a hard life in the Hsu family. Your third aunt is 
perhaps slaving in a factory in Shanghai, though for a 
long time we have heard nothing of her. I cannot forget 
the past prosperity of the great Meng family—and now 
the house has fallen to decay. The family is scattered 
and gone. Aiya/ How can there be anything but 
sorrow ? Why has it come about that our family should 
receive such a hard fate—’ 

Still sobbing, mother strokes the girl’s hair. Sister 
raises her reddened eyes and wipes the tears away from 
mother’s wrinkled face, murmuring tenderly : 
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“* Ma-ma, do you love me?” 

“If it were not for my love for you and your brother, 
I should long ago have died. What other happiness can 
I have in living in this world?” 

‘* Ma-ma, if you really love us, you will not cry any 
more. Will you listen to one word from me?” 

Mother puts her face against sister’s, but makes no 
answer except from her nose. 

‘Let me bring the rice for you to eat, and let brother 
go out to buy some salted vegetables.” 

‘Tl not eat,” mother replies coldly. 

‘If you don’t eat, I won’t eat either,” sister declares. 

‘““How can I have an appetite. Aiya! It has been 
ten years !”’ 

I mutter as if to myself: “ Let’s forget about these 
things.’ 

This causes mother to raise her voice in indignant 
reproach. 

“What have you said! You seem to have no 
ambition, no sense of duty at all. How can you be a 
descendant of a proud family ? Forget ! I cannot bring 
myself to forget.” 

Sister throws her arms about mother tightly and 
turns to look at me angrily. I have received my severest 
punishment from them. 

The white ashes have crept up to cover the charcoal 
fire. It is nearly extinguished. The dim flame of the oil 
lamp spreads not light but dreariness and sadness. By 
the fireside mother and sister and I hear only the 
occasional barking of the village dogs in the stillness of 
the late-winter night. The world is trembling on the 
brink of a dark and devil-haunted abyss. 


(Translated by Chia Wu and Nym Wales) 
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THE CHILD was with her in the village on the edge of 
the wood. A poor little village it was, just a single 
street. There they had taken the furthest house, very 
small, forlorn and defeated in appearance. And Margaret 
did nothing to make the house take on a new aspect ; 
she was out all day with her paint-box, the child— 
Madeleine they had called her—at her heels, silent, 
sitting and watching while her mother painted. Or she 
wandered about, still silent, thoughtful, not unhappy. 
Sometimes she ran and ducked and dived among the 
shadows ; for long moments she would stand muttering 
quietly to herself as she stared into the dense milky- 
white webs suspended in a thousand places. Then ! 
Over there on a grassy mound : 

“Mother look! There! That little peak cap over 
there on the grass.” 

Margaret looked, smiled and nodded, and then 
glanced quickly at the excited child. And Madeleine 
realized at once that she hadn’t seen the little cap on the 
grass at all. That was the trouble: often she was not 
quite sure whether the things she saw were really there 
or not. Really, from her mother’s point of view, that 
is. And then she understood that no more could her 
mother explain to her all that she saw. She pointed out 
colours and shapes and showed how the stalks were like 
the China boy’s fingers and said that there were foxes 
in the mist when it fell; but Madeleine knew she was 
too small to understand what her mother saw or how 
she saw it, when she stared so intently, intensely, mixing 
paint, brushing it on the canvas, absorbed for hours. 
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Or angry, pacing about, or just standing very still; 
then, when she got home she would fling that canvas 
in a corner and not touch it again. 

Madeleine was sad sometimes, sitting in the wood 
watching, because she knew her mother was unhappy, 
always unhappy, though sometimes she would laugh 
and say, ‘‘ Work, work. That’s the only thing.” 

But Madeleine could not understand why work was 
the only thing, or why she should say that, or why she 
should so often cry when they went home in the evenings, 
pressing her knuckles in her eyes, and sometimes saying, 
“* Poor Madeleine, poor child.’”’ And Madeleine did not 
understand what “form” was, not even what “art” 
was, nor did she understand when one day her mother 
exclaimed : 

“Well tell me ! Did not Rimbaud discover the very 
colour even for the vowels !”’ 

But there were the woods; they were lovely, thick 
with a new green, fresh and fine as light. Madeleine 
was not lonely there, wandering among the dark patches, 
the grooves, plucking heavy flowers and crowning them 
with curious ferns. Or staring into the dense milky- 
white webs for armoured spiders, thinking : 

““My mother’s eyes are like the domed backs of 
these spiders, gleaming bright, just as strange... 
strange.” 

Then she turned to look at her mother, and Margaret, 
seeing, thought : | 

“ The child’s eyes make me uneasy, I feel she under- 
stands me too well. I could not bear to have her with 
me for long.” 

But she turned back to her palette. Turned her eyes 
to the woods: here were all the colours and contrasts, 
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nuances of green filtering through the leaves. Paint ! 
Certainly she would paint: it was all she seemed to 
care about. And Madeleine watching her, thought : 

“ Her eyes stare so; she wants something. What 
does she want?” 

Madeleine nibbled at a little sour flower. They had 
had coffee and bread for breakfast. There might be 
fresh milk for her lunch, butter, a little fruit. Sometimes 
for her supper she had an egg, bought fresh in the 
village. And on those evenings she was a happy 
child. 

Walking home in the late afternoons was, thought 
Madeleine, “so strange. . . strange.’”’. .. When had she 
thought that before, that very strange ? 

“Yes, mother’s eyes, the spider’s back, that’s it. 
Mother’s eyes, the spider’s back, the street in this light, 
they are all strange and very like.”’ 

But it wasn’t only the light; it all seemed so quiet 
down the village street; children stopped playing to 
stare as they walked, and Margaret, unhappy, aware, 
saw the curtains flutter, one after the other, as they 
walked; fingers pressed the corners into folds, and 
from each, one after the other, stared an eye. A small 
curious terrible eye. 

No one ever spoke to Margaret ; the women turned 
to whisper to one another behind their flat palms... 
“ Mademoiselle and her little girl.”” They were strangers, 
were Mademoiselle and her little girl. There was all the 
distrust of the villagers ; never speaking, only searching 
her eyes with theirs, and theirs bright with the greed to 
know. They were as aware as she, as watchful. More 
than watchful, they spied. They watched her go once a 
week to wash the sheets and underlinen ; they watched 
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her go every other day to the woods with her paint-box 
and her child. And they watched her come home. 

This was the only time Madeleine felt lonely, when 
she walked down the street coming home and felt the 
air full of whispers and things hushed, furtive, cramped. 

“No wonder,” Margaret reflected, “the Egyptians 
used jewels in their sculptures instead of trying to form 
the eye. Jewels: bright, gleaming, artificial, unreal as 
the eye. The eye! That alien part, of curious substance. 
The body’s jewel. How they expose their sapphires, 
amethysts, cats’ eyes, emeralds, behind those creeping 
folds.”’ 

“So !—my petite Madeleine. How stupid these 
village people are ! Stupid and coarse and ugly. But— 
little one ! There’s a big fresh egg for your supper.”’ 

“Yes, my petite,’—but this she said silently, to 
herself —*“ one we can manage sometimes. Only some- 
times. It’s difficult, you see, more and more difficult, to 
manage on so little; to live for a whole year on a 
precious but very small inheritance. To live alone, to 
paint, to be independent for a whole year, not even to 
mind, not too much, the evil of the country—yes, I feel 
it so—the terrible curiosity, wickedness it is, of the 
people. Just to work and just to spend so much each 
week.” 

“Yes, not much, little Madeleine, but sometimes a 
fresh egg.” 

A big fresh egg for her supper? Madeleine was 
comforted. Let them go quickly. She wanted to run 
to the door, quickly turn the handle, go in, be happy. 
She tugged her mother’s hand to urge her forward. To 
get back quickly, away from this lonely light and this 
strange hushed single street of the village. To have 
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something to eat—an egg. Madeleine was hungry. 
And then to lie down and dream herself to sleep and 
lie awake still dreaming in the morning. 

Margaret felt the child tug her hand and threw off 
the uncomfortable spell of the crinkled-back curtains, 
and looked down at the child, thin, scraggy, she too 
with great dark discomforting eyes. But they were 
gentle eyes, doves’ eyes, pleading, questioning, 
wondering. She pressed the child’s hand in answer 
and quickened her pace. 

“ To-night the same gloom ! Thoughts, fears, need.” 
—So thought Margaret‘ The time slipping by so 
quickly. Only five more months ! And I accomplishing 
so little ! This terrible fight against time. Then—back 
to the grind and the struggle, carrying parcels from one 
corner of a room to another, painting petals on plates, 
painting military buttons on the civilian coat of an 
ancestor, cutting out slips of newspaper, stupid things, 
rushing pushing things, this and that. To earn my 
piece of bread and cup of coffee. The child back to the 
farm in Normandy, away from me, my Paris life, 
getting fresh milk, enjoying the homeliness of the old 
couple. A more normal life for a child; it would not 
be right to keep her with me, impossible. Not that I 
want to. Of course I don’t. I couldn’t be a mother. 
That’s not for me. Petite Madeleine... what is to 
become of her? A queer child too. Happy enough 
alone in the woods. She’s not alone of course, that’s it. 
She has adventures. Figures on the grass, whole concerts 
in a bird-note. How far I am from that! I want to 
begin only where the bird-note ends. But she too, small 
as she is, seeks. I see it in her eyes. What does she 
seek for? ”’ 
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“ And little Madeleine, this egg. How will you have 
it done?” 

“ Just boiled, thank you, mummy ; not too soft and 
not hard.” 

“ Well that’s not difficult. And then will you have a 
little red crab with mayonnaise sauce? One of those 
little crabs that came walking crooked out of the stream 
yesterday to say ‘Pooh! to Madeleine!’ Or would 
you like a little fried fish with a great treasure for 
Madeleine in one of its scale-pockets? Or just a juicy 
peach with a magic pip?’’ Madeleine laughed. 

‘Funny little mammy. Your eyes, you know mammy, 
are like that funny spider’s back. The one on the big 
white web.” 

She skipped along now, laughing, opening the door. 
Gay, gay, she was gay now, light and laughing. She 
sang a little song, rom, rom, rom. And Margaret smiled 
and sang with her. Their supper was the happiest time 
of the day for Madeleine; then she talked and sang as 
at no other time. 

There was the egg now, lying pearly as rare porcelain 
on the saucer. Cooked for her, hot for her. There was 
her bread, a buttered slab on a little plate. A plate with 
a painted petal. There was Margaret’s coffee, steaming 
hot, purplish black. There was her bread, a buttered 
slab on another little plate with painted petals. Two 
chairs, a plain cloth on the table. There is the egg, hot 
now, not too soft and not hard, ready to eat. It is a 
wonderful moment for Madeleine as on this cool evening 
she goes, skipping, to take her hot egg. 

“Let me hold it, mummy! Carry it to the table. 
esmme dee 

Here it is. Set it up in its little cup, petals on the 
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outside, set it straight, little hot ball brought by good 
fairies. But a bad fairy, a wicked fairy, has stepped in 
at the window ; the egg trembles as Madeleine’s slight 
fingers set it upright in the little cup, it slips, it goes 
over quickly, like a star falling through the heavens. 
On the floor, all over the floor, yolk, white, not very 
soft but not too hard, spreading into a little mat at 
Madeleine’s feet. Margaret looked. Ah the swift passage 
of that egg to the ground! Just as she feels Time 
slipping away from her—as quickly. Their eyes meet, 
Margaret’s eyes, Madeleine’s eyes, reflecting each other’s 
misery. They understand each other in this moment, 
mother and child. Look away Margaret, look away. 
You cannot bear Madeleine’s eyes, those little doves’ 
eyes. The misery in them. It is pathetic, too pathetic. 
Sobbing eyes, so quiet and intent. 

““ Ah Madeleine! My petite! A little crab, a funny 
little crab coming out of the stream to say ‘Pooh! to 
Madeleine !’ Little girl! Or a little fried fish with a 
fairy gift hidden under its fin. Or just a little magic 
peach, all juice and magic mixed ?” 

Sobbing eyes, sobbing eyes. 

“Funny mammy, funny mammy.” 


THE TRAMP 
By LESLIE HALWARD 


IN THE HALF-LIGHT he stood outside the little pub for 
several minutes in the deserted road, looking at the 
place, his eyes narrowed, a twisted grin on his face. 
You would have known by glancing at him that he 
smelt. He had two ragged overcoats on, the one on top 
much shorter than the one underneath; his filthy 
trilby looked as if somebody had been sitting on it for 
an hour before he put it on; his dust and mud-caked 
boots, a couple of sizes too big for him, had been soled 
with chunks of worn motor-tyre, so that the toes stood 
up like the bow of a boat heavily-laden astern. He 
bulged everywhere, so that when, eventually, he made 
up his mind to enter the pub he had to go sideways 
through the doorway. 

The single room that was the public part of the place 
was empty. From the low-beamed and whitewashed 
ceiling an oil lamp hung, just lighted. Wooden benches 
were set on either side of white-scrubbed wooden tables. 
Facing the door a fire roared in the old-fashioned open 
fireplace. 

The tramp had entered silently, still grinning, his 
motor-tyre soles making no sound on the red brick 
floor. Silently he sat down on the end of the bench 
nearest the fire, stretched his hands to the blaze, then 
rubbed them together as if washing them—obviously he 
had not in months made the motion with his hands wet 
and soapy. 

There were footsteps in the passage and the landlord 
came in, humming, a red-faced, pot-bellied man, in 
good humour. Seeing the figure by the fireplace, he said 
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briskly, “ What’s yours, sir?” Then when he saw the 
tramp’s face he said, “ Oh.” His jaw dropped, then 
shot up again with a snap and his full red lips thinned and 
paled as he pressed them together. 

The tramp said, “ Well, Henry?” cheerfully, as if 
confident that the other would be delighted to see him. 

The landlord still stood just inside the room, still 
kept his mouth shut tight. He looked bewildered, a bit 
frightened. He opened his mouth suddenly. ‘“ Look 
here,” he said. 

“Just passing, Henry,” the tramp said. “ Thought 
I’d come and have a look at you, like.” 

“Look here,” the landlord said again. 

“ Ain’t very often I call on you, Henry,” the tramp 
said. 

The landlord spun round on his heels and disappeared 
up the passage. Returning with a pint-pot of beer he 
smacked it down on the table at the tramp’s elbow and 
said, “‘ You drink that up, and be off with you.” 

‘ Ain’t no hurry, is there, Henry ?”’ the tramp said. 
“¢ Wouldn’t have me choke myself, would you?” 

“Aye!” the landlord said, shortly. “ Drink it. 
Drink it, now, and get out of the place.” 

The tramp took a sip of the beer and smacked his 
lips loudly. ‘“‘ Good,” he said. ‘“ You always did sell 
good beer, Henry.” 

The landlord stood over him, quivering, his face 
purple. “‘ Get it down you,” he said. “ Get it down you, 
and get out of the place, I’ve told you!” His hands 
worked at his sides and he was having a hard job to keep 
them off the tramp. 

But the tramp was not perturbed. He gazed dreamily 
beyond the landlord, into space. He sighed deeply. 
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“Tt must be nice,” he said, “ living in a place like this 
and selling beer like this and drinking beer like this. 
You’ve always been lucky, Henry.” 

“ That'll do,” the landlord said. “ That’s enough 
from you. Get that stuff down you—and get out!” 
he shouted. 

“ All right, Henry,” the tramp said. He took another 
sip of the beer. “‘ Ah,” he said. 

There was a clatter of hobnailed boots on the path 
outside. The landlord looked at the tramp and said 
again, “‘ Drink that beer and get out !”” He didn’t want 
this fellow in the place when his customers started to 
come in. 

But the tramp did not hurry himself. He set the pot 
on the table and stretched himself luxuriously, like a cat, 
in front of the fire. 

The customer, a farm labourer, entered. 

“Good evening,” said the tramp. 

The labourer nodded. ‘‘ Evening,” he said to the 
landlord. “A pint.” 

The landlord went up the passage to get the pint. 

“Nice evening,” the tramp said to the labourer. 

“Aye,” the labourer replied, eyeing him. 

With a sudden throw-back of his head the tramp 
emptied the pot. But he showed no signs of leaving the 
place. “ Drop of good beer,” he said to the landlord, 
who had come in again with the pint for the labourer. 

For ten seconds the landlord looked at him as if he 
could murder him. Then he snatched up the pot, went 
up the passage, filled it, and brought it back again. 
“ Get it into you,” he hissed into the tramp’s ear, “ and 
get out—or else—by God—!” 

“ Think you could find me a bit of bread and cheese, 
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Henry?” the tramp asked, mildly; and the labourer, 
with his lips to the pot, remained like that in order to 
Stare at him. 

The landlord ground his teeth together and looked 
as if he were going to knock the tramp off the bench. 
He did not knock him off the bench, however. 
Without speaking, he went into the private quarters 
and brought out some bread and cheese on a plate and 
gave it to, or rather shoved it at, the tramp. 

“ Looks good,” said the tramp. 

The labourer had lowered his pot to the table and was 
watching and listening with his mouth open. He caught 
the eye of the landlord, who hastily looked in another 
direction. 

The tramp set about the bread and cheese with 
manifest relish. 

Two more customers came in and asked for a pint 
apiece. All three regarded the tramp with distaste and 
curiosity. When they heard the tramp call the landlord 
by his christian name they looked at each other as if 
seeking assurance, each from the other, that they had 
heard aright. With their mouths open they looked at the 
landlord. But he never looked at them. When he fetched 
their pots in order to refill them he looked at the floor. 

After the bread and cheese and a couple of pints the 
tramp became benign and talkative. He addressed the 
landlord and all three of the customers collectively, 
not seeming to care that they did not answer him. 
He told them of the places he had been to, the things 
he had seen, the adventures he had had—a lot of lies. 
He kept on talking and drinking, remarking on the 
quality of the beer when his pot was empty. 

One of the customers left, but others came in. They 
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all regarded the tramp with distaste and curiosity. They 
all opened their mouths and left them open for some time 
after hearing the tramp call the landlord “‘ Henry”. 
The landlord kept looking at the tramp as if he could 
murder him, kept filling his pot and telling him to drink 
the beer and get out. 

The tramp began to get drunk. His speech became 
thick and he kept half-closing his eyes. Looking into 
his pot and seeing it empty, he said, “I could do that 
trick again.” 

The landlord looked as if he could not stand much 
more of it, as if in another minute or two he would 
scream. 

“ You’ve had enough,” he said. 

The tramp looked as if he had been insulted. “ Now, 
Henry,” he said, with attempted dignity, “is that the 
way to talk to—” 

“You’ve had enough !”’ the landlord said. “* You’ll 
have no more from me!” 

“Oh,” the tramp said. “ So that’s it, is it?” 

“ That’s it,” the landlord said. ‘“You’ve filled your 
guts,” he shouted, “‘ and now you can get out! D’you 
hear? Get out /” 

The tramp rose unsteadily and stood swaying like 
a sapling in a high wind. “So that’s how you talk 
to me, isit?’’ His eyes were blazing with sudden fury. 

“ That’s how I talk to you!” the landlord yelled, 
by now in an even greater rage. “ Get out, else, by God, 
PIl throw you out !” 

The tramp turned to the customers, fixing a blood- 
shot eye on one of them. “ D’you hear that?’ he 
demanded. “ D’you hear that? He’s going to throw 
me out ! His own broth— !” 
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The landlord’s fist hit him full in the mouth. He went 
backwards over the bench on to the floor, blood 
streaming from his bursted lips. The landlord grabbed 
him and with one jerk heaved him to his feet. In ten 
seconds the tramp was staggering about the road, still 
only half-conscious, and the landlord had shut the door 
with a bang. 

“I can do without that sort,’’ he said in a shaky 
voice to his customers. ‘‘ His sort are no good to me.” 

They did not say anything. They looked at him, and 
then at each other, their mouths open, wondering... . 


AUDEN AND POETIC DRAMA 1938 
By JULIAN SYMONS 


Ir 1s veRY difficult to criticize poetic drama satis- 
factorily. Verse is rarely actable, it is not “good 
theatre’: and the critic’s difficulty is (or ought to be) 
the difficulty of deciding the value of a verse play, as 
a play, and as verse. In practice this difficulty is usually 
ignored: the critic talks about the verse and not the 
play, or about the play and not the verse. Coleridge on 
Shakespeare is magnificent, but in some ways irrelevant ; 
we can learn from his criticism everything except whether 
Shakespeare’s plays can be acted successfully on a stage 
before a normally unsusceptible audience ; and this is 
one of the things we need to know. It is true that the 
conditions imposed by “ good theatre’ (which means, 
really, the conditions imposed by the audience) vary 
with the period; and the poetic play must conform to 
the “theatre” or “‘ audience” conditions of its own 
period—if it conforms to its own period, it can almost 
always be adapted to another period. It follows 
that a poetic dramatist can best be judged by his 
contemporaries: the dramatic effect of /Eschylus or 
Shakespeare cannot be for us what it was for Greeks or 
Elizabethans, and any attempt to reproduce that effect 
(by constructing a theatre like the Dionysiac at Athens 
or like Shakespeare’s Globe) must be a failure; a 
performance which adapts the play to current conventions 
will have at least a chance of success with people outside 
the front stalls. In the recent modern dress performance 
of Troilus and Cressida news of the war is sent through 
to headquarters on a field telephone, Achilles fills Hector 
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with lead instead of steel, and Thersites’ part becomes 
a working-man’s comment on the proceedings ; though 
a long way from Shakespeare, and botched in one or 
two places, the play is exceedingly entertaining, and 
anything is better than that it should be left in the 
library. Shakespeare had no “ good theatre ’’ to contend 
with, in 1600 these problems hardly existed ; a century 
later Congreve’s Mourning Bride was sufficiently to 
popular taste to be “ received with more benevolence 
than any other of his works ” (Johnson), and Congreve’s 
dramatic intelligence was such that it could be revived 
successfully to-day; but Marino Faliero, Prometheus 
Unbound, and Stafford are models of what to avoid— 
Byron, Shelley, and Browning were high-and-mighty 
nineteenth-century poets, they had no idea that it was 
necessary to write for an audience, no idea even that an 
audience existed, and their plays are unplayable to-day 
because of it. It is useless to object that these plays 
contain good verse. They may do: but a play is meant 
to be acted, and if a poet cannot write an actable play 
he had better stick to Dramatic Tales and Fables. 

One of Mr. Eliot’s most valuable achievements as 
critic has been to make clear our special problems in 
the theatre ; ““ We admit that we cannot expect to produce 
a new dramatic literature until we have the audiences 
and also the producers capable of helping the poets to 
write for the theatre. On the other hand the producers 
are checked until they have enough dramatic repertory 
with which to feed and train the audience. J believe that 
the deficiency of plays is more serious at present than the 
lack of producers or of possible members of audiences 
(My italics). We need not assume that the possible 
audiences represent one class rather than another, or 
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one political tendency rather than another. So far as 
the dramatic artist is concerned “ the people ” is every- 
body except the present occupants of the stalls at the 
more expensive theatres.”’ “ The audience does not 
come to see what he (the dramatist) does, in order to 
rally round a theory, but to be interested and excited. 
The indispensable merit of a verse play is that it shall 
be interesting, that it shall hold the audience all the time. 
And it will not do that, if the audience is expected to do 
too much of the work.’ The poetic drama has very 
great possibilities, it is the most effective way in which 
poetry can be put before a considerable public: but it 
is the poet who will have to unbend and do the work— 
the audience will not do it. The poetic playwright’s 
task now is to write a play which shall be able to compete 
on one level with Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. Robert 
E. Sherwood and on another with Sophocles and Shake- 
speare. It is from this standpoint that poetic playwrights 
now must be judged. From this standpoint we must 
judge Mr. Auden. 

The influence of Eliot the critic on Auden the play- 
wright has been very great. Auden’s plays conform 
more or less to Eliot’s precepts ; in addition Auden has 
(or had) a theory of his own that Drama is the “ art of 
the body ’’. In some notes called J Want the Theatre To 
Be ...in the Group Theatre Programme of The Dance 
of Death Auden says: “ Drama is essentially an art of 
the body. The basis of acting is acrobatics, dancing, 
and all forms of physical skill. The music hall, the 
Christmas pantomime, and the country house charade 
are the most living drama of to-day.” “‘ The subject of 
Drama...is the commonly known, the universally 
familiar stories of the society or generation in which it 
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is written. The audience, like the child listening to the 
fairy tale, ought to know what is going to happen next.” 
~ Similarly the drama is not suited to the analysis of the 
character, which is the province of the novel. Dramatic 
characters are simplified, easily recognizable and over 
life-size.”” Auden’s five plays (five if we count, as I 
think we should, Paid on Both Sides and The Dance of 
Death as plays) show a constant endeavour to reconcile 
Eliot’s ideas with his own. The reconciliation has not 
been successful: The Dance of Death, the only play in 
which Drama as “the art of the body” is given a 
prominent place, is very bad indeed. Yet I would agree 
that movement on the stage is in itself a good thing ; 
even in The Dance of Death the acrobatics, the people 
running about, walking about, leaping about, doing 
physical exercises, lend the play a liveliness which is 
not possessed by Murder in the Cathedral, in which a 
sermon is preached on the stage and the only action in 
the whole play—the murder—is symbolic action, which 
might as well be done in the wings. 

Paid on Both Sides is a short unactable play. The 
charade form was used, one guesses, because Auden was 
not sure enough to attempt anything orthodox, so this 
odd one-act form was chosen, a form in which he could 
make his own rules. The quality of the verse is high : 
but one could not follow the speeches successfully 
without a book. 


“To throw away the key and walk away 
Not abrupt exile, the neighbours asking why, 
But following a line with left and right 
An altered gradient at another rate 
Learns more than maps upon the whitewashed wall 
- The hand put up to ask; and makes us well 
Without confession of the ill.” 
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This is not difficult, but it would not be grasped easily 
by any listener who had not read the book: and since 
almost the whole of the charade is written in this, or 
more compressed language, the total effect is one of 
confusion, even to a reader in the swing, who knows 
just what to expect. It may be objected that Paid on 
Both Sides was called a Charade, and was meant to be 
played in those country houses where the “ living drama 
of to-day” is to be found. But still, it is published in a 
book, it has been much praised (and the verse rightly 
praised): it is a contribution to drama, and as such the 
complaint must be made that it could only be acted by 
a circle of friends who would understand all the little 
jokes. 

Paid on Both Sides has never been staged publicly. 
The Dance of Death was shown by the Group Theatre 
in the same programme with Sweeney Agonistes. As 
Mr. Kenneth Allott has pointed out, it satisfies Auden’s 
requirements for the theatre (see the quotations above) 
—acting in the auditorium (the audience should join in 
the play), dancing and dance lyrics. I have mentioned 
the acrobatics ; there is also a Jew hunt, a revolver shot, 
people shouting “‘ Red Front”’; all this is good, makes 
it less likely that the audience will be bored. Yet The 
Dance of Death is emphatically an entertainment for 
highbrows, it does not “ entertain ”’ ; it is too consciously 
written-down to audience-level. The action, if not 
quite all the speeches, could be understood by a child 
of six and for a child of six it would be a nice pantomime. 
But not for us. 

With The Dog Beneath the Skin, Mr. Isherwood comes 
on the scene officially (rumour has it that he was there 
before in an unofficial way): and the question of 
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Isherwood’s part in the Auden-Isherwood productions 
is bound to be raised. For the purpose of this article it 
is necessary only to point out the increased technical 
skill, the increased suavity of the jokes, the attempt at 
some sort of plot—by Auden’s principles a plot 
is not needed at all, a myth is enough, but still we have 
arrived at a plot in On the Frontier. 1 think all these 
things may be attributed chiefly to Isherwood : it does 
not seem advisable to go beyond that in guesswork. 
The “audience”? problem is solved in The Dog 
Beneath the Skin by the use of Gilbert and Sullivan 
passages : 
“General Hotham is my name. 

At Tatra Lakes I won my fame, 

I took the Spanish lion. 

In Pressan now my home I’ve made 

And rule my house like a brigade 

With discipline of iron.” 


by the superb choruses, and by giving the play a thin 
surface of comic icing to sweeten the solid cake of the 
collective gospel. (The comedy is in the acting as 
much as in the speeches—for example, Act 1, Scene 2, 
when the Dog laps up whisky, becomes drunk and is 
sick, and the two journalists and Alan give a comic 
song and dance.) There is no particular objection to 
this, except that the comic scenes are dramatically static 
—they are amusing to listen to, but do not help the 
play—and a good deal of the serious action is carried 
on in the choruses !_ Only two or three of the scenes, 
notably those in the Lunatic Asylum and the Operating 
Theatre, really make part of the play: and the choruses 
are much more than (what they should be) a comment 
and judgment on the action. Without the choruses 
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there would not be much action to judge, or at least the 
action would be seen as wholly incoherent. And there 
are too many choruses, too much verse that contains 
nothing but plain statement or description; I saw Lhe 
Dog Beneath the Skin three times, and every time the 
impatience of the audience with the choruses was plainly 
discernible ; more than twelve rows back it was difficult 
to follow everything that was said, or rather recited, by 
the two Witnesses. The play isan admirable failure, in 
which the dramatist’s problem is solved by evasion 
(Auden the moralist and poet letting himself go in the 
choruses, and larding the rest of the play with more 
comedy than it can bear, to make up). 

The Ascent of F.6 is a better constructed piece, the 
choruses have been kept down to a reasonable length, 
each scene follows logically from the last, the broadcast 
announcer is used very well, a “ character’? (Ransom) 
is created. It is perhaps in Auden theory a good play 
(you know what is going to happen next, there is a good 
deal of action, the play is based on a myth): in practice 
(that is, seen on a stage) the rhetoric turns out to be 
uncommonly poor, very nearly fake-Elizabethan, the 
mountain myth is boring because it was foreseen, the 
Boy Scout seriousness is often unintentionally comic. 
F. 6 has incidental virtues, but they are closely bound 
up with its pretentiousness ; in conception it is a high- 
brow play for Mayfair. 

On the Frontier has a discernible plot, partly spoilt 
by the splitting of the cast into two parts, Ostnians and 
Westlanders, joined by the very thin connecting link 
of the war. Auden as a writer is in everything except 
his most personal lyrics a split-man ; he needs to develop 
two sides of everything. (There are two Witnesses, the 
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charade is called Paid on Both Sides, there is a similar, 
though inferior, double-plot in F. 6: these examples 
could be multiplied.) But the play has now become the 
thing ; except for the choruses, verse is spoken in only 
two scenes. And the verse of the choruses is strictly 


subdued to the needs of the play: 


“The clock on the wall gives an electric tick, 
I’m feeling sick, brother; I’m feeling sick. 


The sirens blow at eight; the sirens blow at noon; 
Goodbye, sister, goodbye; we shall die soon. 


Mr. Valerian has a house on the hill; 
It’s a long way to the grave, brother; a long way still.” 


This verse has no other merit than as part of a play ; 
I think it effects its purpose as a workers’ chorus. On 
the Frontier has an air, in one way distressing, of 
maturity ; some of Auden’s faults have been got rid of, 
one or two have elevated as nearly as possible into 
virtues—the radio has a lot of work to do, and the use 
of broadcasting in a play is at best a trick, a short cut 
which leads nowhere, though it may be a good trick, 
avoiding a deal of tediousness; the “ characters ”’ are 
still the “easily recognizable, simplified and over life- 
size’ sketches desiderated in J Want the Theatre To 
Be... Nothing else in the Notes on the Characters 
which precede the play is so accurate as “ Col. Hussek : 
An old lobster ’’. Auden likes lobsters; but when it 
comes to writing about “ Mrs. Vrodny: Embittered by 
poverty and household responsibilities; but with 
considerable reserves of power. The Vrodny-Hussek 
family has aristocratic traditions”, we have only 
Auden’s word for this. There is no indication of it in 
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the play ; and of course it is a confession of weakness to 
append notes on characters at all. 

The merits of On the Frontier, compared with Auden’s 
other plays, are considerable: and they are as likely to 
be seen by lowbrow as highbrow critics. This is the 
first time that Auden’s serious dramatic purpose has 
been expressed seriously. I assume that Auden, as a 
Communist, wishes to convince his audience that 
Communism is necessary and good; and for every 
person converted by The Dog Beneath the Skin and 
The Ascent of F.6 ten will be converted by Ox the 
Frontier. The fact that the play is topical, a piece of 
reportage instead of a myth, is a help; Auden’s precepts 
are not much use in making a play. And the schoolboy 
jokes, entirely permissible in a poem but to be regretted 
in a play intended for the biggest possible audience, an 
audience which simply cannot understand what is 
beyond its nose, have been pruned down. In the last 
scene of The Dog Beneath the Skin, after Francis has 
revealed himself, he calls upon the lads of Pressan to 
follow him. Five of them walk across the stage to join 
him, and he warns them: “ We’re not going on a 
treasure-hunt, you know, or looking for pirates.”” The 
warning is salutary: but seriousness is improper in so 
frivolous a play, and the reader (or listener) is not 
convinced—a treasure-hunt or something like it is the 
right ending, this seriousness must be itself a kind of 
joke ! The end of On the Frontier, the shooting of the 
cultured capitalist Valerian, the newspaper-chorus 
heralding the coming revolution, the death of Eric and 
Anna, are, however crude, not directly contradictory 
to the progress of the play. 

The difficulties facing a poet who wishes to write 
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verse for the stage to-day are tremendous; if I seem 
over-critical of Auden’s achievement, it is fair to say 
that among the younger poets there is no one else, no 
one who has shown any sign of being able to write a 
poetic play. Mr. Spender’s Trial of a Judge is watched, 
indeed, with almost equal admiration of the author’s 
courage in writing it and the audience’s courage in 
sitting it out: and Mr. MacNeice’s Out of the Picture 
is merely flippant. No one but Auden has observed 
Eliot’s injunction : 

“You have got to keep the audience’s attention all the time.” 


“If you write a play in verse, then the verse ought to bea medium 
to look through, and not a pretty decoration to look at!” 


Those are the important things for us: the rest can 
come later. The crudity and blunders of On the Frontier 
do not much matter: its immediate value is considerable 
and to the point. To master the public the poetic 
dramatist must first be its servant. Writing for posterity 
is the quickest way to the scrap heap. 


THERE THEY WERE AGAIN 


DICK WHITTINGTON. (Palace Theatre, Manchester. 
Julian Wylie production. With Helen Breen and 
George Formby, etc.) 

RED RIDING HOOD. (Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, London. Laidler production. With Nelson 
Keys, Polly Ward, George Jackley, etc.) 


BABES IN THE WOOD. (Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, London. Arnold production. With Fay 
Compton, G. S. Melvin, Jack Edge, etc.) 


MOTHER GOOSE. (New Theatre, Cardiff. Prince 
Littler production, With Frank O’Brian, Lola 
Ralph, Audrey Eskell, etc.) 


BOBBIE DAZZLER. (Royal Princess’s Theatre, 
Glasgow. Harry McKelvie production. With Nellie 
Forbes, Lillian Denton, George West, etc.) 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. (Lyceum, London. Bert 
Hammond production. With Clarkson Rose, 
O’Gorman Brothers, Albert Burdon, etc.) 


ALADDIN. (Royal, Edinburgh. Fred Collins 
production. With Florrie Forde, Bert Denver, 
Lolla Dodd, etc.) 

and ROBINSON CRUSOE (Winter Garden, East- 

bourne, Murray King; SLEEPING BEAUTY, 

Streatham Hill; HUMPTY DUMPTY, Royal Court, 

Liverpool, Emile Littler; BO-PEEP, Royal, Chester 

Fortescue > etc.) 


IN A PART of the country to which my life frequently 
takes me, the theatre is closed during what should be 
its most profitable weeks. The inhabitants are keener 
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on bridge. They prefer not to turn out to the theatre. 
But for four or five weeks, in the worst weather of the 
year, they will turn out for pantomime. The four demons 
of the card-table make way for Queen of Hearts, the 
Jack, no longer knave, becomes knight of the Beanstalk, 
and cards in general are replaced by charades. To 
borrow a phrase, ““ pantomime reigns supreme.” Mass- 
Observation is wise; it asks us to observe zoos and 
music-halls. Not pantomimes. It asks us to “ observe ”’ 
the day of the Unknown Warrior. But not pantomime, 
which is itself the observance of both unknown warrior 
and the imaginary hero. For that, there is not a two 
minutes’ silence, but a few weeks of noise. 

And not so few, neither. In the country, where they 
take them more seriously than in the capital, many 
Christmas pantomimes run into Lent. Up and down 
Britain now and for weeks to come, you will find 
pantomime. There are no less than twenty productions 
of Cinderella, fourteen of Dick Whittington, thirteen of 
Aladdin, thirteen of Babes in the Wood (four in London 
- alone), eleven of Robinson Crusoe. Of such comparatively 
rarely-done tales as Goldilocks and the Three Bears and 
Sinbad the Sailor there are each three. For its fifty- 
ninth pantomime, Harry McKelvie at the Royal Princess’s, 
Glasgow, continues to produce his own “ entirely new 
and original” stories. In London, Unity Theatre 
comments caustically on current events in its political 
Babes in the Wood. 

And so on. Up and down the country, in Scotland 
and in Wales, folk-lore is enacted according to traditional 
formula. Artistes from stage (Fay Compton), cabaret 
(Douglas Byng), radio (Elsie and Doris Waters), films 
(George Formby), music-hall (Florrie Forde) are 
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gathered into its net. In Birmingham, the fall 
into the orchestra at sixty-nine of Robey, playing 
Dame in a Garbo mask, is sufficient to send both him 
and his second wife into whatever is now meant by 
‘the news’. In London, music-halls such as the Met. 
and the Chelsea Palace go over to pantomime, playing 
a different one every week of the season. With the 
exception of the title, they are of course remarkably the 
same. Pantomimes should be. 

We talk of going to “‘ the pantomime”. That is not 
at all the same as going to “the play”. We do not 
want all plays to be the same, and apart from certain 
chosen stars, we do not wish to see our players always 
in the same roles. But our pantomimes must be the 
same. There must be two funny men; if possible an 
animal ; a man must play the dame and a girl the boy ; 
a flying ballet is a help, a transformation scene a necessity ; 
there must, even in these days of plugging, be a song-hit, 
Pantomime is governed by rules, even down to the 
colours of the principal boy’s tights—red and green, 
pale blue, black and silver, white and gold. 

The rules are to ensure that the pantomime shall be 
first, a good show, and next, a show with a good story. 
By “ good show” in pantomime is meant, first, scenic 
extravagance. To most of us, the pantomime is the 
earliest play (that is, reproduction of reality or picturiza- 
tion of imagination) that we see. Its scenery must be 
striking or it fails. My downfall into cynicism dates 
from 1909 when, at the age of six, I saw that the Forty 
Thieves at the Grand Theatre, Fulham were (2) women 
and (4) left the (cardboard) jars before they were burnt. 
But I still remember a snow-storm in that show, as 
I remember most of the set-pieces at Drury Lane, and 
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a waterfall and two rabbits in the Lyceum Cinderella of 
1910. 

After scenic splendour, the story. Here, the suburbs 
usually win. I can’t say that the provinces do, because 
I never got over my disappointment, as a schoolboy in 
Bristol, at seeing the Fairy Queen walk on from the 
wings. At the Lane or Lyceum, a fairy flew, and that 
was that. If she got stuck, that was so much the better, 
one got one’s laugh as well. A pantomime without 
wires was beyond me. Nowadays, all have wires. That 
is better, but my early impression remains. As a London 
child, if I couldn’t have the splendours of the three 
theatres round Bow Street, the suburbs made up in 
narrative and knockabout. 

The plot need not necessarily be the original story. 
Of most pantomimes, the story is so old that it has 
changed almost beyond recognition. That does not 
matter so long as it is well defined. That is why the most 
popular are those with the strongest, simplest story— 
Dick Whittington, Cinderella, Aladdin, Mother Goose. 
The others usually have to be bolstered up with char- 
acters from other tales ; Robin Hood is now essential to 
the Babes; Humpty Dumpty is assisted by Jack and Jill, 
Mother Hubbard creeps into both Jack and the Beanstalk 
and Red Riding Hood; Tom, the Piper’s Son, turns up 
in one of this year’s productions of Goody-Two-Shoes, 
whilst both Georgie Porgie and Boy Blue make weight 
for Little Miss Muffet (at the New Theatre, Crewe). 
Puss in Boots and Hop O’My Thumb permit of almost 
endless deviation—and may I suggest that it may be 
for that reason that they are not so often done? In the 
whole kingdom, there are only three Puss m Boots 
this year, as against nine Mother Geese (Mothers Goose ?) 
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The story, apart from being definite, must allow of 
contrast in setting—both rich and poor, indoor and out- 
door. We start in cottage, shop, laundry, all dark, 
and through greater darkness, such as wood, storm at 
sea, or cave, come to the palace. The hero must prove 
himself with some doughty deed, as well as winning 
wealth, which consoles his mother whilst winning him 
a wife. The stories which most naturally allow these 
to happen are those which have come to be done most 
often—Dick Whittington, Jack, Mother Goose, Cinderella, 
etc. When these are examined, they will be found 
to possess other factors in common. It is essential, 
of course, that the dame be a man and the boy a girl. 
But it also appears to be essential that the story really 
concerns itself most with the hero. The heroine is to 
be found, or she sits at home and waits. The hero has 
to go out—despised at home, or wrongfully accused, 
he seeks a new life. He faces great dangers—giants, 
evil dwarfs, shipwreck, rats; he goes through a dark 
period, in dark places—caves, woods, spellbound 
castles. And he emerges triumphant, to the light of a 
palace or garden. He is reinforced by a duplicate— 
a shadow-self. The funny men are other sides of that 
self; the Wicked Uncle, Bad Baron, Ogre, or Savage 
King, is (as well as more obviously symbolical) the bad 
side of himself, which makes it so important for him to 
prove his manhood—and to prove that it is his good side 
uppermost. 

We may have interpolated, acrobats, speciality 
dancers, back-chat comedians, Terry juveniles, inter- 
ludes unlimited and almost uncontrolled. But under- 
neath, that simple story of the boy’s initiation into 
manhood must be strong. And it is that, I think, 
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which is the magnet, the felt but invisible attraction which 
pulls so many, year after year, up and down the country, 
to pantomime. This is the form of theatre in which it 
is to be found at its purest, despite the strange blend 
of prettiness and coarseness which it has become. 

Glasgow may seem to disprove me, for one pantomime 
there is Bobbie Dazzler, who comes from no known folk- 
lore lineage. But George West has been pantomime 
comedian at the Royal Princess’s for fourteen years. 
Himself therefore legendary, it is perhaps fitting that 
the tales should be written round him. And if the old 
familiar Dicks and Jacks are played by a succession of 
players, the actor who remains keeps the balance by 
playing new ones. I have the book of words of Bobbie 
Dazzler before me. The producer states that he is “ again 
avoiding the old and conventional subjects of pantomime 
and an attempt has again been made to attempt something 
New and Up-to-Date’. But Iam happy to say that it is 
a real pantomime, nevertheless. The adventures are 
true to type. So are the couplets, of which these are a 
sample :— 


Will. You know Jack Sturdy ? 

Girl. The nicest boy on earth. 

Will. Well, here’s a secret—he’s of royal birth. 

AL OTs 

Will. A Prince, no less. I know this, never fear ; 
I’ve served His Highness now for many a year. 
Lf he were asked, I’m sure he'd not deny it. 
But he wants all of you to keep it qutet. 


Further on, “ Argentina”’ rhymes with “ Asia Minor”. 
The stage directions for Scene 7, “ Palace of the Silver 
Sea”? are “‘ Music. Enter Jack Sturdy. Song. Chorus 
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on. Marjorie on. Boat on with Fairy. Jack and Marjorie 
enter Boat. Curtain falls on Picture’’. Other scenes 
include Sunnybrook Village, Ye Wharf, The Island of 
Hoojackapiv, The Slave Market, The Palace of Dreams, 
and among the characters are Dick and Dolly, Bella 
Bawface, Cannibal King, and Troznal the Turk. Boddze 
Dazzler, it may be suggested, is true to type—and truer 
than most in that the Victorian pantomimes were far less 
restricted in range than ours, and were even written 
round such characters as Oliver Cromwell. 

Of the rest of this year’s outburst, little need be said 
of the Lyceum except that it is well up to scratch, with 
Clarkson Rose a grand dame, and a fine crashing castle 
of cards and rainstorm. I always found Red Riding Hood 
a rather cold story, and so the best thing to me about 
Covent Garden was the fire which destroys the wolf. 
Covent Garden, indeed, wins on its spectacle—having 
both harlequinade and transformation scene; the Lane 
this year has neither. It also has a dull story which 
isn’t helped by turning the Babes into three. But 
G. S. Melvin is a good Nurse, the Arnaut Brothers are 
fine whistling clowns, and Fay Compton must, as ever, 
be seen to be believed. Streatham’s Sleeping Beauty 
scored with an impressive Dawn in the Highlands, 
complete with shepherd, dog, mist, and kilted lassies, 
whilst acquaintance with the Lane’s Jack and the 
Beanstalk of two years ago could be revived at Golders 
Green. Finally, I should like to mention that at Swindon, 
the part of Goldilocks is taken by someone with the 
appealing name of Bijou Garden. 
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THE FILM AND SOCIETY 
By THOMAS BAIRD 


WE OCCASIONALLY READ attacks on the system which 
censors films, on those decrees which insist what should 
be left out of films. There is an even deeper seated 
censorship exerted by mass opinion which insists what 
must be zm films—that inarticulate psychological demand 
of the people to have their desires made into the ready- 
made experiences of the cinema. 

If you have an unformed desire to participate in some 
event that is being talked about in the newspapers, you 
will surely find a film which takes the little affair, sews 
it up sideways in technicolor and delivers it into your 
laps so that you don’t even need to imagine what it may 
have been like. If you have a dim wondering what a 
coronation is like, the cinema will stage one for you and 
deliver it for sixpence and you need never exercise your 
imagination on the subject again. If you are just too 
young to have had your husband killed in the 1914 War, 
Hollywood will be pleased to let you know what it was 
like. If there is a suspicion going round that war is a 
pretty foul business, Hollywood will put this pithily 
into ten reels of blood and fire. But if there is a growing 
idea that maybe it would be a good idea if one country 
should take a crack at another, then Hollywood will 
settle your opinion for you by showing you just what 
a lark it is when one nation takes a crack at another. 

All of which is to say that the film in its close following 
of public opinion tendencies is likely to give you the 
vicarious emotional experience that the world has 
prompted you to desire and that experience is likely to tie 
up your ideas on the subject into a ready-made opinion. 
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My own estimate of all this is that the cinema is to-day 
fulfilling the function which the myth fulfilled in other 
times. The film is the myth of to-day. It is the new 
fairy tale. It holds the mirror to life and reflects the 
desires of men as the occupations of the heroes and the 
daughters of the Gods. The myths of antiquity always 
held up the simple virtues as the laws of a happy land 
beyond the clouds. The films seem to do something 
similar. True love and fidelity, no matter how rough 
the road, are the keys to happiness. Be kind to old 
Grannie and the right boy friend will come along. 
Filial piety is the duty of all sons. You may break 
your own neck but you mustn’t break your mother’s 
heart for while it may give Bette Davis a big scene in 
the last reel but one, it is only by being good that the 
whole family can be happy. 

Now I am all for the myth of antiquity when it 
brings a super reality to the contemporary ideas. When 
it provides motivations and not escapes. I think most 
people would admit its worth. There is the excellent 
precedent of the parable. 

But this mirror-to-life conception may mean at least 
three things. The mirror may be a plain one and reflect 
life as it is set in the frame. That is realism. But the 
mirror may not be plain and may not reflect the world 
as it is. It may, in the hands of a Shakespeare or a 
Chekov, reflect the world as a much more real and much 
more exciting place than we had thought it and we may 
for ever after see life as a more noble business. The 
third kind of mirror may reflect the world of our wishes, 
not better or worse than it might be, but just as we 
would have it in our running-away moods. The latter 
is almost necessarily the way of the cinema. 
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The cinema follows rather than leads public opinion, 
and this following technique is not altogether of its own 
choosing. The cinema comes in the wake of ideas and 
decorates what has already been built in the public 
mind. But this is not the whole story. It has at least 
the potential power to build public opinion even if that 
power is not exercised as some of us would like to see it 
exercised. Let me give you an instance. A little while 
ago I was in Hollywood and it was my business to be 
in and out of the studios quite a bit. On one lot I saw 
a film being made in which several of the leading ladies 
were wearing what I thought were the most ridiculous 
little hats I had ever seen. Six months later that film had 
been in New York and I saw these funny little hats 
appear up and down Park Avenue, and in another six 
months I saw them appear in Regent Street and the 
Tottenham Court Road. 

From your own experience you can, I am sure, add 
similar examples. Just think of that milk boy who 
whistles Alexander's Ragtime Band and ask yourself 
where he picked it up. Ask yourself also where a great 
deal of the vigour of our day-to-day speech has come 
from. All this may seem not very important but let us 
take it a little farther and study some of these stars 
whose personality seems to be the focus for so much 
attention. 

I think we can afford to pay the cinema some tribute 
at this point. This gallery of personality has, I think, 
had a profound effect on the ideas of us all. I am sure 
the millions of men who try to be a little like Gary 
Cooper and Spencer Tracy are the better for it, and 
most men have thankfulness in their hearts to Max 
Factor who, in making beautiful the faces of the stars, 
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was indirectly enabled to make presentable the faces of 
millions of women. 

This then is our main defence of the cinema. With 
all its glamour and escapism, it does, in virtue of its 
dramatic power, get under the skins of people. It can 
inform them and it can motivate them. Our only regret 
is that it should so often choose the cheap and the 
tawdry. But even in the cheap and the tawdry we can 
see its power. We can see that power operating to a 
slightly better end when we consider all that America 
has managed to tell its people about itself and all that 
America has so ably told the world. The corn and the 
chaff have been sadly mixed but the corn has been there. 
Occasionally, so very occasionally, we have seen a film 
that has more corn than chaff, such a film as The Life 
of Louis Pasteur or The Life of Emile Zola. There we 
have seen what the cinema might be if we, the public, 
allowed it to take itself seriously. But Zola and Pasteur 
and films like Dodsworth, while they had the critics’ 
acclamation, have not exactly filled the hearts of the 
exhibitors with joy, or their coffers with gold. 

But there it is, just that thread of experiment, that 
occasional attempt to move a little ahead of public 
demand and create public interest, even public opinion. 
How grand an ally the cinema might be if we could 
enlist it in some of the causes which lie nearer the 
beating heart of the world. What a drama it could 
create out of the work of the world, if the world were 
not so busy running away from itself. 

The whole situation reminds us so very much of the 
attitude which Matthew Arnold took in his essay on the 
function of criticism. Let me remind you that he held 
that a critic should run before the artist, clarifying ideas 
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and prompting a fresh and stimulating current of thought. 
The artist’s job to him is the interpretation of events of 
his time in the light of the critic’s findings. In this way 
the artist creates the world anew in each generation, 
bringing the best light to bear on it and illuminating it 
for each generation. In a word, the artist makes the 
world for our observation. He shapes the stuff 
of men’s thinking by lighting up the material of 
their thoughts. In this fashion, Arnold believed that 
the ideal world was always coming into being in the 
concrete world of our everyday life. The artist-critic 
organizes the world; he creates the world. He makes 
intelligible on the level of our apprehension the new 
currents of thought. His are the patterns to which the 
world we know conforms. This is the job of every 
artist. A Shakespeare, an Ibsen, an AZsop or a Disney 
organizes the current thinking and points and presents 
it and creates it again in our minds. As well as 
interpretating Elizabethan England, Shakespeare has 
created it, that is, brought it alive in the minds of 
generation after generation. This esthetic judgment of 
the artist observes the world for us and lights it up, 
giving to the commonplace a new significance in the 
pattern of our thought. 

Our slight examination of the cinema shows it to 
have that power of making the world for us. But it 
seems a pity that the world it should have made is an 
unreal world and it seems even more sad that our every- 
day world should be the kind of world from which most 
of us are so readily willing to escape. Had the cinema 
no obligation to balance its books, and had the best 
minds of our time had access to its machinery, there is 
no saying what revolution it could achieve in the minds 
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of men. But the shackles are always there—the public, 
the box-office, the high cost of production. It is easy 
to say that the public must be educated to want better 
films, but that, I suggest, is a reform which would cut 
more deeply into the life of the nation, into the homes 
and kitchens and into the factories and the warehouses, 
than it would into the making of films. The other 
alternative is to find some way of breaking the vicious 
circle of public demand and high cost of production. 

One branch of the cinema has tried to accomplish 
both these achievements. This is the documentary 
cinema. It has tried to create a taste for a different type 
of picture and also to break the shackles of high 
production costs and box office. If we may define the 
commercial cinema output as calculated to put us to 
sleep, in like manner we might define the documentary 
film as calculated to waken us up. 

Latterly this new cinema has been referred to as the 
realist cinema. It aims to turn a mirror on life and show 
us life as it is. It tries to find the nobility, the dignity in 
the everyday world. In this it does not avow the dramatic 
principle, but rather insists that that principle lies in the 
real world and not in the mirror which reflects it. The 
documentary film attempts an esthetic judgment of the 
real world and in doing so expresses its lack of satisfaction 
with the spurious judgment of the commercial film. It 
takes for its themes the work of the world and finds in 
that dramatic virtue. Slowly it has built up its audience, 
inside and outside the theatre, and it has now achieved 
the position when it can send its major works to the 
first-run houses of the West End. But that is not its 
supreme object. It has, all along, tied itself to a 
conception that this special power of the esthetic 
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judgment which the film has, might be used as part of 
a great public education system in which people’s 
attention might be turned to the drama of life as it is, 
rather than away from that to the drama of life as it 
never could be. It has broken the vicious circle of public 
demand and the box office by calling to its aid the 
sponsorship of interested parties. There have been 
sufficient Public Utilities and Government Departments 
interested enough to inform the public of the part they 
play in the life of the community. Films have been 
made to show how these services, whether they be the 
postal communications of the country or the great 
industries such as Gas and Oil, penetrate into the life of 
the community and how they are slowly changing the 
character of life in England. Here is escape from escape. 
By using the same power which has been used to turn 
people away from life, the realist cinema is trying to 
turn people’s attentions back to reality: trying to 
procure through this instrument a new vision of the 
world—a vision in which it is intelligible and sane. 
Even in America there have been sufficient people 
interested in the real work of their government 
to justify the production of a film dealing with the great 
problem of Flood-Control on the Mississippi, and those 
of us who have seen it readily agree that it is as moving 
and as dramatic, and certainly much more authentic, than 
the ridiculous economics of You Can’t Take It With You. 

Many people, when they give consideration to the 
question of documentary or realist films, think that they 
see in them a convenient weapon of propaganda. They 
hold up the example of the Italian and German cinemas 
where the Government has taken complete control and 
used the cinema to bludgeon the public will. The 
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answer to this is simple. It is true that the cinema is an 
admirable weapon for such propaganda policy. But I 
can only suggest that the propaganda of the Fascist 
Countries by film is probably less effective and certainly 
less subtle than that propaganda for escape in which the 
Western world at present indulges. It were a sad outcome 
if one or two realist films turning people’s attention to 
facts are to be discounted and the gigantic myth which 
Hollywood perennially perpetrates allowed to go 
unchallenged, because of a gross misuse of the cinema 
by the Dictators. I am willing, for one, to line myself 
up on the side of the realist film in its honest attempt to 
make articulate this changing world in which we live, 
to see it analytically in its efforts to progress and 
sympathetically in its incomplete perfection. 

And there is another answer. If democracy, sorely 
challenged as it is, were to allow the power of the film 
to evaporate in the sedatives of Hollywood, or be ill-used 
by anti-democratic agencies, then democracy would 
deserve all it got. 

All education is propaganda for the good life. In 
the democratic countries we believe that we have a 
singularly good technique for achieving that good life 
and it is time we did something about reminding our- 
selves and our neighbours that we have that democratic 
technique and that in point of fact it is working fairly 
effectively in our day to day life. 

I recently heard an Italian who lives in this country 
say, after a short visit to his own country, “ Mussolini, 
why he is a marvel ! Even the trains run to time now ! ” 
The punctuality of our train service is something we 
take for granted until we find it dramatized for us in a 
film like Night Mail. And there is endless dramatic 
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material in the similar achievements of our daily life. 
You may remember that happy poet in Mr. Chesterton’s 
The Man Who Was Thursday. He claimed that the 
wonder of life was in the order and certainty of our 
life. He said that his heart leapt up every time the 
Underground train left St. James’s and reached Victoria. 
This, he suggested, was no commonplace but a poetic 
fact of the first order—a perpetual miracle, that out of 
all the possible places in the world the train, in virtue of 
science and engineering, should reach Victoria after 
leaving St. James’s. 

This too, is the poetry of the realist film and the 
drama of democracy. It concerns itself with the mystery 
of the real world and is a powerful antidote to the 
escapism of the commercial cinema. It represents the 
constructive answer of democracy to the sedative and 
the falsification. It grounds itself on the conception that 
our day-to-day citizenship is a matter of kitchens and 
bath tubs and the perspectives which lie behind these 
just as much as of our foreign policy and the perspective 
which lies behind that. This democratic citizenship is 
something which Hollywood barely understands. It 
has never learned the poetry of order and of the everyday. 
It has never attempted to create public opinion but only 
to bolster it. But as long as we are what we are and it is 
what it is, perhaps it is not the cinema’s business to 
create anything more than a myth. We must still look 
beyond the industry for our artists, for the architects of 
the world of to-morrow. 
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ROBIN HOOD. (Warner Theatre, Leicester Square. 
First National. Directed by Michael Curtiz and 
William Keighley. With Errol Flynn, Olivia de 
Havilland, Basil Rathbone, Eugene Palette, Alan 
Hale, Claude Rains, etc.) 


IT MAY HAVE been because I saw it at Christmas, among 
an audience chiefly of children. I enjoyed the film. It 
struck me that it did what it set out to do—not much, 
admittedly ; just a fancy-dress romp. That may not 
be the best thing to do with the legend of Robin Hood. 
There are more adult aspects. But this film didn’t try 
to be adult. And the children liked it. They liked the 
forest, the general air of “‘ camping-out ’”’. They cheered 
when the merry men swung down from the trees like 
the acrobat-apes of Tarzan and they hissed Claude Rains 
and Basil Rathbone, who overplayed their roles in just 
the right way. I didn’t myself think that Erroll Flynn 
filled the chief part, but he had a dash, and the film 
moved. It may have been because it was the pantomime 
season, but it seemed to me that Robin Hood, tricked 
out in technicolor, was the screen’s equivalent of that 
strange form of entertainment. I should have hated to 
have seen it at a big West End theatre, it would probably 
have seemed puffed-out and hollow. It needs children 
clapping and “ OO-ing” at the fights. It needs a 
coloured slide to precede it, ‘“ The Compliments of the 
Season ”’, fairy-lights in the foyer, and a general air of 
unreality. Then—well, you can’t ‘ make-believe ” it 


‘ ? 
but you can “ let’s pretend ”’ it. 
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LONE WHITE SAIL. (Film Society. Soyuzdet film. 
Directed by Legoshin froma novel by Valentin Kataev. 
With Boris Runge and Igor Boot.) 


ODESSA... 1905 ... sailors from the Potemkin 
attempting to pass the police cordon... have we seen 
it before? We have, but not in this spirit, which is that 
of Emil and the Detectives. The heroes are two boys, 
one the grandson of a poor fisherman, the other a 
schoolmaster’s son. They become involved as messengers 
to the revolutionaries, they beat the police and secure 
the sailor’s safety. It is a cheerful film, seen admirably 
from the children’s point of view...and with what 
glee do we recognize that they are not the same caricatures 
which Hollywood presents to us under that name. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART.  (QOdeon, Leicester 
Square. United Artists. Directed by Richard Wallace. 
With Janet Gaynor, Douglas Fairbanks, jun., Paulette 
Goddard, Billie Burke, Roland Young, Minnie 
Dupree, and Richard Carlson.) 


ON THE OTHER hand I was more shocked by this film 
than I have been for months. I was shocked at 
the waste on it of a talented cast, at anyone thinking 
of filming it and at the conglomeration it represents 
of so much that is wrong with the film industry. It 
seemed to me shallow, silly, flippant, and flashy. I review 
it because I have seen it described as “ enchanting ”’, 
“ fascinating’? and as a “ wholesome subject”. It is 
adapted from a story called The Gay Bandit. There’s 
plenty of banditry in it, but if there’s gaiety my under- 
standing of the word must need revision. A family of 
four are expelled from the Riviera as undesirable. They 
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pick up an old lady on the train and sponge dinner off 
her. During the meal the train is wrecked. The family 
save themselves and then the old woman—they do not 
want her to die, because she is rich. In gratitude for her 
rescue she invites them to stay with her. They decide 
to dig in and make her write a new will. But when she 
has a heart-attack they realize that they like her and, on 
hearing that her stocks have depreciated, they get to 
work and give her a home themselves. This makes 
the piece a “ regeneration-drama”’. But it needs to be 
very delicately done if it is not to seem callous, and 
here it is not delicately done; it reminded me of what 
might be the result if Priestley tried to write like Evelyn 
Waugh. 


ENTREE DES ARTISTES. (Curzon. Regina Films, 
Paris. Directed by Marc Allegret Scenario by 
Henri Jeanson and Andre Gayette. With Jouvet, 
Janine Darcey, Odette Joyeux, André Brunot (of 
the Comedie Frangaise), Dalio, etc.) 


“A sort OF Stage Door in French” has been the 
general verdict on this film, and it has been meant 
disparagingly. But once you have said that, there is 
little else to say, for the “‘ in French ” implies everything. 
It implies, that is, Jouvet, an appreciation of adult values 
in the direction, good types in the casting, and authentic 
atmosphere. There is genuine feeling for the ambition 
of the young dramatic students. The film did not seem 
to me one of Marc Allegret’s best, because something 
happened towards the end. The young girl got her 
young man down to her villa and I felt that then everyone 
became so embarrassed by the turn the story had taken 
that the remaining events were rather mercilessly 
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telescoped. This was the more the pity as till then the 
picture had been a sincere and sympathetic study of 
youth—not of its glamour, but of its worries and 
bewilderment at the way things don’t work out, or do 
in such a way that it would be better if they didn’t. 


QUAI DES BRUMES. (Academy. Directed by 
Marcel Carne, from a story by MacOrlan. With 
Jean Gabin, Michéle Morgan, and Michel Simon.) 


ATMOSPHERE AGAIN. AND not so much else. But 
atmosphere can be good in itself, and this is very good. 
Marcel Carne is to English audiences a new young 
director. He is clearly a “discovery”. Certainly to 
be watched, and what may already be watched in this 
film is his own re-discovery of lighting, of shadow, of 
film as a visual and rhythmic thing. It is in a sense 
hall-mark of his distinction that he saw there was not 
much to be done with this story except envelope it in 
the atmosphere—that of Le Havre. 


THE CITADEL. (Empire. M-G-M, British. Directed 
by King Vidor. With Robert Donat, Ralph 
Richardson, Emlyn Williams, Rex Harrison, Athene 
Seyler, Mary Clare, etc.) 


HABIT HAS MADE many content to accept as “ good” 
the film of which the most that should be said is “ not 
bad”. By contrast and consequence, the “‘ good”’ is 
hailed as an epoch-making masterpiece, and almost 
damned with too much praise. That nearly happened 
with The Citadel. It is not the masterpiece we have 
been waiting for, but it is a film which it is good to see 
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on the screens. On all counts it is interesting. Three 
I particularly recommend to attention. First the slick- 
ness. It never flags. Vidor has brought to it that Holly- 
wood efficiency which knows exactly how to put over 
a point, and how long to take over it. It is worth 
observing both the speed and the timing craftsmanship. 
No scene lasts too long, no scene has too much detail, 
no player sags, or speaks as if it were obliging of him 
to open his mouth. Vidor has speeded up his English 
players, and he has given them confidence. Too often 
English film-actors seem amateurs; in Zhe Citadel the 
entire cast is professional, and we can point to the film 
and say to them “ You’ve no need to feel apologetic 
now”. In these respects this movie is an object-lesson. 
Up to the climax, it is also in the filming of a book. 
I consider that the climax and the new ending are clumsy 
mistakes (it is ironical that Christine, who does not die 
in the film, never really comes alive). That apart, 
deviation from the original has produced an equivalent 
true to the spirit of the original, with the further 
advantage to me of not being handicapped by the 
author’s sticky prose style. The picture’s greatest merit 
I have kept to the last. It is a serious film. Vidor has 
not made an indictment of doctors. He has put forward 
the devotion and development of one. Through that 
one we see the lives of many working people. Those 
lives are relays of suffering and relief from suffering. 
There are faults in The Citadel, but it does this: it 
brings miners and their problems into a fictional film, it 
deals with the problems of many plain unsmart, un- 
sophisticated people. It dares to take life and birth and 
death as its material. It dares to be serious. And it is 
a smashing success. 


R. H. IOI 


OUR COUNTRY. (Production, A. B. Prague. 
Directed by Georg Weiss. Photographed by Hanus 
and Georg Weiss.) 


THIS FILM WAS made to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the republic of Czecho-Slovakia. Miinich 
left not much republic and nothing to celebrate. It was 
therefore re-cast and is now a message to the Czechs 
reminding them that, despite Miinich, they still have 
something. Lyrically setting forth something of their 
past, but more of their recent achievements in all fields, 
including social services, the film manages to express 
the aspiration behind these and to say “ The Republic 
is not dead. It lives in your hearts and because it is 
good, one day it will live again outside them’’. This 
is one of several films made by this group, and it is to be 
hoped that they may be seen in Britain. A commentary 
in English would then help, as they would reach 
audiences not necessarily familiar with much that to a 
Czech is self-explanatory about his country. 


THE REFUGEE—To-day and To-morrow. (March 
of Time. Radio. Eleven hundred cinemasin England.) 


A FILM WHICH is one of the few encouragements to be 
found to-day. It has been made—that in itself is some- 
thing. It has been made excellently—which is better. 
Spaniards fleeing, Chinese fleeing—refugees of war. 
And then, “a new kind of refugee ”—Jews—“ victims 
of the vindictiveness of one man, Adolf Hitler.” That 
is what the commentary says, and I ask you to consider 
that the cinema, with all its faults, can say that. I also 
ask you to consider that it has been passed by the 
censor. The film continues to show what is being 
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done by different countries in receiving refugees. It also 
shows how many more will have to be sheltered if 
Hitler continues to expand. Much suffering, much 
senseless cruelty is shown in these pictures, but I think 
the most tragic thing is that we now are almost used to 
taking for granted that there will be more refugees... 
“to-day and to-morrow.” But amid the gloom of 
this thought, this film shines, a little flame of comfort. 
It is well-made. In addition it is nobly and courageously 
made. It is a lesson to statesmen and all others in 
responsible positions, on making a responsible statement. 


NEWS REEL (Avenue Pavilion. Week ending 12th 
January.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN LEAVES England for Rome. No shots 
of the unemployed demonstration. But it must be put 
on record that “ exclusive scenes’? show Chamberlain 
on the bridge of the cross-Channel Canterbury and the 
commentary calls him a “‘ man at the helm’. He reaches 
for some glasses, and the voice says ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
looks ahead ’’. It might equally have said “ He is short- 
sighted’. It seems remarkable that a Prime Minister 
should lend himself to such puerility and that those 
responsible should risk the misinterpretation to which 
these studied scenes are open. The scenes in Rome are 
rewarding for their apparent chaos. I had an impression 
of a dress-rehearsal for a circus, with one distinguished 
personage looking like a seal-trainer and Chamberlain 
like a Marx (brother, of course). 

I saw this reel twice. On one occasion it was booed 
on the other it was received in dead silence, almost as if 
it had nothing to do with this world—in much the same 
way that items, of no interest outside England, are seen 
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in villages in Southern France, Switzerland, or 
Scandinavia. But the significantly long scenes of 
Roosevelt making his Congress speech, which 
contrasted so cleanly with the above clownery, were 
given a rapt attention. One could feel the cordiality 
in the cinema. 


DONALD’S LUCKY DAY. (Walt Disney. United 
Artists.) 


DONALD IS A messenger. He has to call at 1313 
Thirteenth Street for a parcel. We know that it contains 
a bomb, timed to go off at midnight. Donald, through 
a radio on his bicycle, learns that the day being Friday 
the thirteenth, he must avoid breaking mirrors, going 
under ladders, and having a black cat cross his path. 
Mirror, ladder, and finally cat duly appear on the scene, 
and time marches on. At one minute to twelve Donald 
and the cat begin a stalking match on a rickety quay-side 
plank, swaying over the water. This is about as sure-fire 
for laughs as the similar scene on the Alpine bridge in 
Laurel and Hardy’s Swiss Miss—and that holds even 
if you didn’t think that so funny, either. The bomb, of 
course, explodes in the water, so Donald realizes that it 
is, after all, his lucky day. It is interesting to see Disney 
handling, for humour, the situation which Hitchcock 
used for dramatic effect in Sabotage. The result is 
good average, with the high-light the fine streak of 
coloured lightning which Donald becomes as he whizzes 


round corners. 
R. H. 
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ROOSEVELT AND HIS NEW DEAL. STEPHEN 
K. Battey. Fact, No. 19. 6d. 


ROOSEVELT. PORTRAIT OF A PRESIDENT. 
Bast MAINE. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Two COUNTRIES ONLY have answered the challenge of 
dictatorship, Spain and the United States. The difference 
between New York and London is, that if anything 
happens, the Americans say “‘ what are we going to do 
about it?’’ whereas the English reply, “ what is the 
use of doing-anything?”’ Are they really so much 
sounder morally and economically on the other side of 
the Atlantic ? No answer has been found to this problem 
as yet, but, because our future may depend upon its 
solution, it is essential for us to understand a little of 
American politics. 

Mr. Bailey’s summary is one of the best short 
expositions I have read. It is essential to realize that the 
States are no unity but a collection of widely different 
sections, each with its own climatic and economic 
problems, settled mainly perhaps by descendants of 
different races, grouped together by a special form of 
government. It is as unlike England as possible ; perhaps 
the country that most resembles it, in its problems, 
is Switzerland, where four different languages are 
recognized and life may change utterly, without a 
frontier, within a few miles’ distance. Naturally, it is 
hard to form a policy, domestic or foreign, that will 
content the industrial East, the struggling South, the 
agricultural Middle West. 

Another essential point of American belief is the 
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principle that each individual is expected to look after 
himself, so that any form of industrial insurance or 
unemployment relief is sinful. In the old days when 
jobs were plentiful, too unscrupulous an employer soon 
lost his workmen, but various factors, derived from the 
war and the resulting high tariff wall, led to a collapse 
of the whole economic structure and a position when 
thousar.ds of people were suddenly thrown out of work. 

At this moment Roosevelt was elected to give the 
country ““a New Deal”’. 

Mr. Bailey states the case clearly in favour of the 
President. He does not deal in any detail with two 
main objections of the critics, that posts are mainly 
given to influence votes (the record of some of the 
candidates for important positions has been extremely 
bad) and that American capitalists, being unused to 
high European taxation, see as injustice what we have 
been accustomed to accept as commonplace for a 
quarter of a century. Otherwise this is an excellent 
introduction to the complex history of modern American 
policy. 

Mr. Maine, on the contrary, seems to have misunder- 
stood the chief factors in Roosevelt’s life. The president 
is a symbol, like a king, but he has a real power which 
he may, or may not, use. Roosevelt has done his best 
to govern and not to look on and while it was impossible 
for him to content the many millions in the States, it 
was a terrific job even to attempt his reforms. The 
possibility that he could alter conditions came directly 
from his earliest experiences. Instead of the conventional 
upbringing that reduces all boys to resisting authority 
for the mere pleasure of aggression, or else accepting it 
unquestioningly, he was trained at home and allowed 
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to develop his full powers of reasoning and observation. 
This, Mr. Maine tries to minimize, as if sorry that he 
did not attend the ordinary school. Again, it is probable 
that the illness from which the president suffered, 
because of its personal frustration, stimulated his interest 
in action, just as his wish to go to sea had its repercussions 
upon the formation of a large, efficient navy, which in 
turn may prove to be a decisive factor in policy in the 
Far East. The descriptions of the Roosevelt home, like 
all such records, are too exuberant to be formal and 
without the significance of a really personal record. 
BRYHER 


NATIVES INC. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHARE-OUT. BARBARA 
Warp. Discussion Book, No. 17. Nelson. 2s. 


Approach : “ Nothing so disables us from studying a 
problem as approaching it with a handful of labels 
ready gummed for use.” Let’s be impartial, factual and 
full of good will. 

Argument: The conventional picture of ‘ The 
Satisfied Englishman ”’ is all rot, a Nazi libel. Colonies 
are relatively unimportant as outlets for population, 
fields for investment and sources of raw materials. 
‘Strategically they are often a disadvantage rather than 
otherwise. 

Therefore “ the modern ideologies are not commercial 
but national, and are as much concerned with glory as 
with hard cash.” We must not make the “old, old 
mistake of underlining acquisition as an important 
element in ‘ imperialist ’ expansion ”’. 

The value of colonial possessions to the ruling class 
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for the collection of nest eggs and the practice of the 
ruling arts is ignored, as is their importance as reservoirs 
of men, money, and materials in times of war. And, of 
course, the native viewpoint is not considered. Miss 
Ward is concerned with being practical. 

Proposal: “Internationalism is too Utopian, but 
might not the bitterness of the dissatisfied Powers be 
lessened”? by extending the Mandate system to all the 
colonies? Native well-being would continue to be a 
sacred trust and the sunlight should always shine through 
the Open Door. There should be no militarization 
and the accounts should be annually audited by the 
Mandates Commission. The prestige factor would be 
met by appointing citizens of the previous Have-Nots 
to administrative posts. 

In other words jam for all through “ Natives Inc.” 
and Preference Shares for the promoters. 

Reviewer's Counter-Proposal: As it’s only E.P.N.S. 
anyway, why not return the swag and go straight ? 

CEDRIC DOVER 


WHAT’S UP IN PALESTINE? MICHAEL GREENBERG. 
Fact, No. 20. 6d. 


THIS IS ONE of the most factual issues of Fact. Mr. Green- 
berg sees the problem of Palestine clearly and whole. 
He points out that the “ stock picture of two fanatical 
national groups, the Arabs and the Jews, lacking the 
occidental capacity for compromise, locked in bitter 
struggle for mastery, while the British authorities try 
desperately to hold the balance and ‘restore order’, 
is an inadequate analysis of the situation ”. 

He proves that the Arab movement is a deeply-rooted 
thing, not an agitation by feudal extremists terrorizing 
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their ignorant peasantry into support, though “ con- 
centration on the national issue has so far prevented them 
developing parties based on social classes, or progres- 
sively minded political groups”. Unfortunately the 
Jews themselves have contributed to this bourgeois 
nationalism. With an eye always on British intervention 
on their behalf, they have done little or nothing to 
placate the Arabs. On the contrary the Zionists, trained 
in the ways of imperialism, have been inclined to regard 
the Arabs as “ natives”, to be admonished for their 
naughtiness and rebuked for their ingratitude. 

He shows that two decades of British administration, 
like twenty in India, have failed to save Palestine from 
“the bitter fruits of British diplomacy”. The Jews 
are obviously being used to maintain British control 
over a strategic area, but Left Wing Zionists, always 
rather humourless, feel that they are the users rather 
than the used. Whether Britain will prefer to use the 
Arabs in the future is not clear, but whichever group is 
favoured, Imperial purpose cannot encourage complete 
unity between Arabs and Jews. Meanwhile, Arab 
terrorists are being ably out-terrorized, Zionist claims 
are being continually whittled, and both sides are 
increasingly feeling the pinch. 

What is the solution? Partition is rightly rejected 
as “perfect from the British point of view, and fatal 
from that of the inhabitants”’. The only solution is for 
Zionists to abandon their present political ambitions 
and accept a safeguarded minority status in a codpera- 
tively administered, democratic, and independent 
Palestine. 

Mr. Greenberg feels that it can be done, but does 
not tell us exactly how. He peters out, practically 
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calling on the British for a change of heart as he ends. 
It is a pity. But his essay nevertheless deserves to be 
widely read, along with George Sacks’ excellent primer 
on The Jewish Question. (The usual Book Guide, which 
has degenerated into a mixed bag of seemingly unplanned 
reviews, concludes this issue of Fact.) 

CEDRIC DOVER 


YOUR HOUSE AND MINE. GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


THIS APPRECIATION OF Your House and Mine by 
Geoffrey Boumphrey was delayed by a frost, and then 
a thaw, during which, first, all water vanished and then 
there was too much. Foot wrapped amid the floods, 
we looked up Mr. Boumphrey’s chapter on plumbing, 
and warmed to a smile over the Kings Privy, in Anglo- 
Norman England: (after all in pre-W.C. period their 
sanitary “‘doings”’ couldn’t freeze solid—we always 
felt that Medieval inconveniences were over-rated). 

It is a very interesting book, the author has brought 
condensation to a fine art, as when he writes “ after the 
Black Death had so reduced the number of labourers 
as to give the remainder some bargaining power”, 
thus condensing fifty years of complicated history in 
between two brackets. We sympathize with the ruthless 
cutting and packing that must have been needed to 
reduce so huge a subject to readable size, and it probably 
accounts for (and excuses) a few rather sweeping 
historical generalities. Also, on the design side, Mr. 
Boumphrey brings in the Kaffir Kraal, but not its 
epitome in the reed shelters which the herd boys build. 
Being a nomad myself, I miss any mention of the 
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influence of the vast nomadic tribes of central Asia and 
Europe, of the small circles of thrusting willows between 
the Euphrates and Tigris, that being tied atop sprout, 
and bending grow, making so interesting a suggestion 
of the Eastern minarets, or of the bent-over rounded type 
of the Kirgez tribes, or the tent tilted eaves of the Chinese, 
all of which reached us as surely as Chinese Chippendale. 

But the very fact that each reader will hunt up his 
own interest in this book is its highest commendation, 
for the author has written a lively informative volume, 
that can be read with interest by anyone, and should be 
by all County Councils, Urban District Councils, 
Builders of houses and purchasers of houses—in fact 
by all who live in houses. A really good book— 
excellently produced. There are about two hundred 
fine illustrations and an adequate index. 

DoroTHY HARTLEY 


THE ADULT CLASS. A.J. J. Ratcuirr. Discussion 
Book, No. 30. Nelson. 2s. 


MANY TEACHERS OF adults have little training themselves. 
Mr. Ratcliff, in this sincere and successful treatise, offers 
advice and instruction to amateurs and others who feel 
insecure. 

The nervous student will undoubtedly gain confidence 
and the immature learn many tricks of the trade; yet 
there is a certain rigidity of presentation which may irk 
the experienced student. 

The scope of this book although superficial is 
embarrassingly wide. It caters both for evening school 
teachers and boys’ brigade leaders ; for settlement study 
circles and fulltime lecturers. 


SILVIA DOBSON 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS III 


FOOTNOTES TO THE THEATRE. Edited by 
D. CHARQUES. Peter Davies. 18s. 


MosT OF THE nineteen contributors to this book are 
workers in the theatre. They don’t so much write 
about it as write of it. It’s as though they paused in their 
work to glance round at the place as a whole—each 
seeing it, of course, from his own department. Some of 
them, too, are the self-critical sort. The resulting whole 
has that rare quality: balanced criticism infused with the 
creative urge. 

There is far too much in it for detailed consideration 
in a short review—too many differing opinions alone. 
Of them all, I’m inclined to think William Devlin’s 
contribution is the most valuable; but that may be 
merely because I agree with him. I liked least the 
chapter on the amateur theatre. The amateur move- 
ment is too important a part of the English theatre to be 
dismissed in nine rather patronizing pages. If that small 
space only was available, it would have been better to 
have left the amateurs out. 

The really important question, it seems to me, is 
whether the book’s worth eighteen shillings—for it’s a 
book to buy not to borrow. Eighteen shillings seems a 
lot for a “‘ popular”? book of 335 pages. But if a seat 
at the theatre is ever worth ten, Footnotes to the Theatre 
is well worth eighteen. HERBERT HODGE 


YESTERDAY 


ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA. CAROLA OMAN. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 


THE HEROINE—IF fearlessness is sufficient to earn this 
title—of this book lived on one of the great crossroads 
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of history. She was the daughter of the first Stuart 
king on the English throne and through her youngest 
daughter, who became the mother of George I—the 
ancestress of the reigning dynasty. She was the wife of 
the last king-elect of Bohemia whose ill-fated exploits 
gave the signal to the European catastrophe called the 
Thirty Years War. Her son Rupert was the gallant and 
dashing commander of the Cavaliers, her brother and 
her nephews lost, regained and lost again the crowns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Side by side with these 
historical figures of her own family stand other, more 
august, names. At her wedding celebrations, among 
others, six plays of Shakespeare were performed ; one 
of them, The Tempest, may have been specially written 
for the occasion and it is not unlikely that the bride saw 
Prospero impersonated by the author. In later life, she 
met Descartes, who was her neighbour and frequent 
guest, introduced one of her daughters to his philosophy 
and remained in correspondence with this gifted and 
beloved pupil. 

Against this background of glamour Elizabeth stands 
out as a supremely uninteresting person. An obedient 
daughter ; a tender, loving and faithful wife ; a devoted 
mother, a woman who, in spite of her deep and marked 
femininity, possessed much courage and high spirits, she 
would have been a lovely person to meet anywhere— 
except in the pages of a book. Her character is too 
much like a whitewashed wall, clean and sanitary, with- 
out a blot, nook or cranny on which the eye may rest. 

The biographer, therefore, chose wisely to lay stress 
on the manners and modes by which Elizabeth was 
surrounded, on the forms of her life more than on the 
life itself. Thus an excellent and colourful picture of 
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high society—life in the first half of the seventeenth 
century was contrived, with detailed descriptions of the 
numerous ceremonies and celebrations, the dresses and 
trinkets—not omitting their costs and the wrangling 
about money which was a constant feature in this age 
of sumptuousness. Now and then the reader gets tired 
by the many “entrances”? and ‘“‘ welcomes’? which 
repeat the same theme without much variation ; he then 
regrets—probably unwisely—that this method of 
treating the subject got the preference over the other 
possibility : to make the life of the Queen of Bohemia 
but the connecting thread for the presentation of some 
of the most important events in modern history, 
especially of the election of the Palatine, Elizabeth’s 
husband, and his acceptance of the crown. If Bohemia, 
the country where the spirit of the reformation had 
been kindled first, had not fallen, nearly without a 
struggle, into the hands of aruthless oppressor, the course 
of European history would be widely different. Bismarck 
once spent a sleepless night by trying to find out what 
would have happened if the other side had won the 
battle of the White Mountains. The Palatine had been 
made king because the Protestant nobles and burghers 
of Bohemia hoped that England would be willing to 
help the son-in-law of King James and to protect the 
cause of liberty of conscience on the continent. They 
were disappointed. HANNS SACHS 


EMPERORS, ANGELS AND EUNUCHS. HELEN 
Diner. Translated from the German by EDEN and 
CepaR Paut. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


IT 1s HARDLY possible to compress a thousand years of 
Byzantine history into one volume, particularly as the 
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story of Constantinople is less widely known than that, 
say, of Athens or Rome. It is a pity therefore that the 
author should devote much space to a suggestion that 
Christianity is a form of the totalitarian mind. It helps 
the general reader to have the past compared with a 
startling incident of to-day but while history seems to 
repeat itself, nothing is quite the same and comparisons 
are particularly dangerous when they deal with so 
complex a movement as that of the early Church. Nor 
is it easy to decide whether the author is attacking 
Christianity or defending it. 

There is in the book an explanation of some of the 
palace ceremonial, a discussion of the part played by 
eunuchs and a brief outline of the lives of the chief 
emperors. The final part, dealing with the crusades 
and the sack of Constantinople, with some mention of 
its later literature, reads more easily, probably because 
the material itself is more simple. It is naturally difficult 
to give a picture of the wealth of the Byzantine civiliza- 
tion, with its contributions to law, art, and architecture, 
in a few pages. However, the author seems always to 
choose the sensational aspect, rather than the scholarly. 
The book is thus not for the historian, yet it demands 
more attention from the general reader than he might 
be willing to give. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


‘DOCTOR ARNE. Husert Lanciey. Cambridge 
University Press. 75. 6d. 


THERE IS AN unfortunate tale current that about the 
beginning of last October some thoughtless person who 
was walking down the main street of a Bedfordshire 
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village nonchalantly whistling the concluding bars of 
Rule Britannia / was set upon by the (politically minded) 
lads of the village and narrowly escaped a lynching— 
which goes far to explain the comparative neglect of 
Arne to-day. Not that his work deserves neglect. Far 
from it. Mr. Langley in his book does good service to 
the cause of music by drawing attention to the beauty 
of Arne’s masques and motets and emphasizing the 
lamentable fact that none of the really important scores 
like Comus, The Judgment of Paris or The Fairy Prince 
are in print. There was a time when it was impossible 
to obtain printed copies of the masterpieces of Tudor 
and Elizabethan church music. Thanks to a subvention 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, these were 
published in series at the end of the Great War. It is 
now high time that some patron came forward and 
made it possible to issue an editio princeps of the works 
of Arne. 

But it seems that better acquaintance with his music 
is hardly likely to increase our respect or love for the 
man. Would it be unfair to judge his character by his 
attitude to his great predecessor, Henry Purcell, as 
revealed in an exchange of letters with David Garrick 
concerning a mooted revival of The Fairy Queen? 
After adverse criticism of several of Purcell’s numbers, 
the letter continues: “ The air ‘ Let not a moon-born 
elf’ is after the first two bars of Purcell, very bad. 
Hear mine. All the other solo songs of Purcell are 
infamously bad; so very bad that they are the objects 
of sneer and ridicule to the musicians. I wish you 
would allow me to doctor this performance. I would 
certainly make it pleasing to the public.”” Thank you, 
Doctor Arne ! Eric WALTER WHITE 
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KILVERT’S DIARY. Edited by WILLIAM PLOMER. 
Capereioesmcd. 


AMONG MUCH ELSE, this nineteenth-century diary tells 
of two ladies stranded in London with a pet owl. They 
went to London Bridge hotel. The owl hooted all 
night. They put it up the chimney, under the bed- 
clothes, before the mirror and finally ina circle of lighted 
candles which they hoped it would mistake for the sun. 
The owl still hooted. And, crowning difficulty, when 
they asked the waiter to get some mice for it, none 
could be got. Engaging also is the entry: “ Bought 
goloshes. Met two Miss Llanthomases in the street. 
Called at the Castle and four Miss Llanthomases came in.”’ 

But not all the entries are light ; Kilvert was a country 
parson, born in 1840, and his diary reflects not sancti- 
moniously but serenely a great deal of his work among 
the poor, the ill, and the old. From the last, he heard 
many tales—memories of Waterloo, Louis Seize, 
Cromwell, and of such old customs as the baking of a 
frog, whose writhings during the process were supposed 
to scrawl the name of a culprit on the clay in which he 
was cooked. The Rev. Kilvert had a happy way with 
words ; “ the women stride about the village like storks ”’ 
and, of a graveyard at sunset, “the silent folk lying 
still in their winding sheets in the churchyard.” William 
Plomer has condensed eight volumes of his diary into 
this book; fourteen others remain. I hope that we 
shall have them, for though they take us not very much 
farther and certainly no deeper, there is benefit in these 
times in having a book that may be termed “ bedside ” 
without being productive of nightmare. 


TREVOR JAMES 
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HOME. A Victorian Vignette. ROBERT HARLING. 
Illustrated. Constable. 6s. 

LIKE ITS SUBJECT, this book is overdone. In his short 
study—it is more than a sketch—the author of the 
excellent London Miscellany, gives chapters on the 
Victorian house, garden, furniture, food, entertaining 
and “evenings at home”. And then the whole thing 
is thrown out of proportion because he deals with only 
one kind of home, one kind of family life. One closes 
the book saying: “But after all, there were great 
Victorians. There were comfortable Victorian homes, 
as there was some well-designed furniture. It is too 
easy, this kind of game.’’ The author would have shown 
more humour had he kept it, to praise as well as 
to poke fun, to find what was admirable as well as to 
pounce on the atrocious. H. K. FISHER 


NEW AMERICAN POETRY 


WE’LL TO THE WOODS NO MORE. EpDovarRD 
DusARDIN. Translated by STUART GILBERT. $2.50. 

A GLAD DAY. Kay BOoyte. $2.00. 

THE ~COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. $3.00. 

IN DREAMS BEGIN RESPONSIBILITIES. 
DELMORE SCHWARTZ. $2.50. 
(Above books published by NEw Directions, Norfolk, 

Connecticut, U.S.A.) 

NEW DIRECTIONS; 1938. Edited by JAMES 
LAUGHLIN. $2.50. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE NEEDS to be considered from the 

point of view of conditions upon the other side of the 
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Atlantic and not from that of contemporary English 
work. To us, the list of New Directions for 1938 might 
seem the haphazard choice of a wilful publisher whereas 
it is, in reality, dependent upon a rigid plan. The first 
other language that we learn is commonly French, as 
France is usually the country of our first adventures. 
Dujardin is familiar to us, if only indirectly, and we 
have progressed from Cocteau and Romains to writers 
nearer the temper of our time, Chamsun, Guilloux or 
Malraux. The French tradition for us remains a 
continuity of experience, neither to be defended nor 
decried. 

The young American reader, on the contrary, probably 
knows little of France. Each generation rebels from 
the class that preceded it and this is a reaction from the 
so-called ‘“‘ Exiles’? group, writers who lived in Paris 
during the twenties, partly because it was cheap and 
partly to escape American conditions that they found 
unendurable. The States changed greatly and now a 
boy is more likely to read Russian or Spanish transla- 
tions, he is concerned with facts rather than with 
imagination. It is Mr. Laughlin’s purpose, therefore, 
to remind his audiences of French experiment as well 
as to help young American writers to develop their 
own powers. 

It is essential to insist upon this point because it is 
possible otherwise to rank an extremely interesting 
publishing venture with the past, instead of with the 
immediate present. 

Dujardin, whose work was supposed to have 
influenced Joyce and Proust, is familiar to most older 
English readers. Re-reading his novel, in Stuart Gilbert’s 
easy translation, we wonder if it is as familiar to students 
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to-day. It seems pleasantly conservative and it is hard 
to recall that it was once bitterly attacked for its audacity. 
France of the eighties and nineties is just being re- 
discovered and this would fit in excellently with, say, 
a book such as Mack’s life of Toulouse Lautrec. It has 
an extraordinary visual clarity, we do see pre-taxi Paris 
in April and the illustrations by Alice Laughlin are 
amusing, only it is very far away. It is interesting to 
compare it with, say, such a book as Julien Green’s 
Journal, to observe the gulf only half a century can 
make. It is not, however, old-fashioned ; the attitude is 
modern or. was till, say, 1930, but the external world 
and that has its repercussions on the mind, has the 
disconnectedness of a dream. 

Kay Boyle’s poems are the other side of a frontier, 
the war. They are of that Paris that Mary Butts described 
so perfectly in a few stories, where nations and exiles 
mixed, where roots were torn from security and there 
was no belief, only despair and a desperate sense of 
beauty. It was a doomed moment but as such moments 
are, full of over-awareness, of a word, a sky edge, the 
colour of a land and the arrogant courage that was felt 
perhaps in Troy. 

Both these books, however, are for those who value 
literature as “the word” rather than expression of 
political hopes and belief. 

The collected poems of William Carlos Williams 
must be part of any library devoted to modern writers. 
No other writer in the States provokes perhaps more 
violent discussion. You either like his work or you 
hate it, as a rule. Personally I feel that this is due to his 
method rather than to his thought, he is the master of 
visual, as opposed to auditory, images. He always 
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constructs a landscape, even if it be of a character only, 
and one must see this, building it up in paint in the 
mind. This is perfectly legitimate but for the many 
who think of poetry primarily as song, it is naturally 
a jar to see rather than to hear. 

It is certain, however, that his work is definitely a part 
of American literature. With him there is always conflict, 
the conflict that is greater for the artist in the States than 
in a Europe, where life is not unduly unbearable on a 
comparatively tiny salary. He has never lost the sense 
of being a prisoner, this also has given him the sense of 
the imprisonment of others. He sees his material always 
from two sides, but because of this struggle there is the 
sense that it is not always assimilated, that it comes 
tumbling out between his love of colour, violently, 
sincerely, but never quite a whole. 

The poems cover more than thirty years of work, 
and it is interesting to watch sureness, not of technique 
only but of approach to all the problems of American 
small town life, replace uncertainty and frustration. This 
is as valuable a book for the student of “ Middletown ” 
as for the purely literary audience. 

Delmore Schwartz represents the younger generation, 
rising from a post-War childhood for whom dream has 
always been psychology and not adventure. He is in 
love with security, standing on an uncertain and a 
shifting base, until he swings to Puritanism in a struggle 
to dodge what he yet knows to be the truth. There are 
the same lyric beginnings of any young poet, say, of 
1900 but, unlike the writers of that time, he is conscious 
of meanings, he is richer and more expressive in his 
tumbling phrases, than most of his English con- 
temporaries. He has taken everything from Greek 
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heroes to philosophy, from Freud to Shakespeare, and 
tried like any primitive Elizabethan, to make a play of 
it. His work is uneven but one remembers it, for I recall 
sitting in a station some years ago with one of the 
“little magazines’ in which a story of his appeared. 
I have forgotten even the title of the journal but I still 
remember the tale. Some American critics have compared 
him with Auden, but he seems younger and more open 
to impressions. It will be interesting to watch his future 
development. 

New Directions 1938 is, oddly enough, the least 
satisfactory book of the five. Mr. Laughlin points 
rightly to the influence of Kafka, very marked in a story 
by Harry Thornton Moore called Zhe House and in a 
lesser degree, for she is more conscious a writer, in the 
one by Eleanor Clark. It seems strange to find 
translations of Eluard, but we must remember that the 
French literature of the last years is almost unknown to 
the States and they caught Surréalisme badly during 
1937 and 1938. I should have liked to see more work 
by Laughlin himself, who seems undecided whether to 
follow Williams and use the prose of ordinary speech 
or to adopt a wilder, continental imagery. The book 
as a whole, however, does not seem representative of 
modern American work, in the same way that the 
separate volumes represent it; we feel, in fact, a curious 
atmosphere of 1925 and Paris. All these volumes should 
be valuable for the increasing class of collectors of 
American literature and Mr. Laughlin, if we cannot 
agree with some of his preferences, is giving help to 
students that is badly needed at the present time. 

BRYHER 
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MALTESE MEMORIES (TIFKIRIET). By ERIC 
BROcKMAN. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


CoMING FROM CEYLON, which has had the impact of 
many invasions and wars, just as Malta has had, I was 
greatly interested in this book, and it has aroused my 
interest in the island. 

The author upholds the Malta of the Festas and 
Songs and other attractive customs of its peasantry. 
In fact, he bewails the passing of this scene—‘ the 
peasant is dying. An educated hybrid is taking his 
place.’ It is perhaps this hybrid that, as in the case 
of Cyprus, one associates with Malta. Recently an 
English girl wrote to me: “I have brought down the 
wrath of the gods upon my head because I have consented 
to marry a Maltese.’”’ But this little book, written from 
a long experience of the country, dispels such mis- 
conceptions. Describing a Maltese senor and his out- 
spoken self-glorification, the author comments: “ No 
Englishman cares to admit himself a boaster . . . but 
how often is the monosyllabic conversation of the 
Englishman not directed obliquely to that end?”... 
~ I would call this a sunny book. 

J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


